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Community Education: 
The Basic Tenets 

by Larry E. Decker 

School of Education ] 
U?iiversity of Virginia 

HavaArnericans Lost-Faith in Education? 

A review of the political expressions and perceptions of many Americans reveals a growing 
distrust and, in some cases, even outward hostility toward public and governmental institutions. 
There is increasing conflict between individual needs resulting from bureaucratic practices and 
priorities which limit opportunities for face-to-face communication to resolve problems. For 
governmental as well as for-public and private organizations and agencies, there seems to be a 
"possessive turf bill of rights" which breeds lack of cooperative action. A feeling of apathy and 
powerlessness underlies the political perceptions of many persons. 

An examination of the Economic scene reveals similar kinds of feeHngs of dissati^sfaction and 
a perception that all is not as it should be. Most Americans possess material comforts that are 
adequate or even abundant because economic living standards are high. There is, however, a 
growing feeling that although Americans are producing and owni.ng more, they are enjoying it less. 
There is concern that without constraining consumption or changing priorities, America's economic 
wealth may be exhausted. * 

Packard, in his Nation ofStrangerSy characterizes the American social setting as "A Society of 
Tom Roots.'' ThisjpKrase depicts the fact that individuals are missing a sense of community. The 
mbbiliTy offhe American population in an age of instant, impersonal, one-way-communication is a 
contributing cause to the lack of personal contact and meaningful interaction in a community 
setting that may become a way oflife. ' ~~ ' \ 

Although, many Americans are dissatisfied with political and social institutions, they have not 
lostjheir faith^n educatjpn^ Educa^^^^^ has played an important rpje jnJheJfeej^oXJlmerica^ 
fiistorically, when faced with a problem," people have looked to education for a solution. Horton 
accurately described the traditional American attitude when he said that we expect education; 

to^form character, make good citizens, keep family mores pure, elevate morals, establish individual 
character, civilize barbarians and cure social vice and disease. We apply schooling as^remedy for every 
social phenomenon which we do not like.^ ' 



Myles Korton, "The Community Folk School;*' The Community School, Samuel Everett, ed. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Ceritury Company, 1938), p. 268. 

'"Sections used with permission of National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
NASSP Bulletin, Vol 59, No. 394, November 1975. 



, Many people today perceive educational institutions to be remote and bureaucratic, 
characteristics which make them unresponsive to society's changing needs. If education is to justify 
the faith that Americans have placed in it, a new direction must be.foundjmditsjiole-must^be 
expanded. New interlocking processes and programs for wor,king,with communities are needed. 
Attention must be focused upon humanizing and personalizing education. 

Foundation for Understanding 

A basic foundation on which the community education philosophy is built h the mutually 
interdependent relationship and fundamental linkage between the home, the school, and the 
community as they interact in phases of human development and community imprpvcment. 

The following diagram illustrates the areas 
of interaction. It depicts that although each has 
a specific role, the areas of influence overlap. The 
home's influence does not cease when an 
individual leaves the home nor does the school's 
cease when the individual leaves the school grounds. 
Similarly, the home and the school exist in a 
community. As people's existence in American 
society becomes more complex, the amount of 
interaction between the home, the school, and 
the community will increase. 

Community education is built upon the interrelated processes througli which people help 
themselves and their communities. The philosophy advocates processess and programs to utilize 
the total community environment an .luman resources so that the community becomes a dynamic 
interchange of living-learning experiences for all people. It focuses upon the total population of a 
community from infants to senior citizens and is concerned with activities as diverse as reading, 
rallies, rat control, and retirement. 

Inherent within the philosophy is the belief that each community education program should 
reflect t.ie needs and desires of a particular community. It should include a process based on 
citizen involvement and participation which produt.es essential modifications as times and problems 
change.' 

Although there are examples where community colleges, community recreation programs, or 
other local agencies have initiated the leadership and support structure for community education, 
implementation is usuall> facilitated through the public schools. The school becomes the agent of 
implementation because of its position in the community. Although it is only one of society's many 
institutions of influence, the school is the primary source!of formal educaiion. 

. The School is one neighborhood institution that is readily accessible to every^ man, woman, and 
child in the neighborhood regardless of class, creed, or color. Furthermore, the physical plant of 
the ichool, which represents a huge community investment, is sujted for community multi-use 
centers. Utilization of the school plan eliminates costly duplication of facilities. 

When the public school becomes a community school, the development of a community 
education program ii> usually achieved by a modification in the school's internal organizational 
structure. Although activities and programs are often provided in school facilities, they are not 
limited to the school building itself because the educational process extends itself into the 
community. Other agencies, programs and activities as well as factories, businesses, and the total 
surrounding environment become part of a living/learning system that can influence the lives of 
every member of the community. 




•1 



The terms "community education'' and "community school" are not synonymous. The term 
"community education'* designates the overall philosophy and cbncept whereas the "community 
school*' is the identifiable location and the base of operation from which community education 
usually is implemented. 

Community education is a process which 
evolves over a period of time and is made up 
of several components. Although-variations in 
the evolutionary process are numerous the 
diagram illustrates a sequence common in 
many communities. It shows the 
components as "building blocks'* in 
implementing the total concept. 
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COMPONENTS OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



community orgamzatio^ 
' and development 



community centering 
KtH programs 



[citizens involvement and participat io t\ 



interagency coordination, 
cooperation, collaboration 



A. 



lifelong learning and enrichment programs 



expanded use of school facilities 
Community Schools = Community Centers 



Expanded Use of School Facilities 

Utilization of school facilities is the concern of many community and educatTonaf IcaJersT 
Sylvia Porter, nationally syndicated columnist/wrote of the wasteland disuse"^ of idl7pul)Hc sciiool ~" 
facilities: 

Our public schools are to an appalling degree unused for long periods representing an abuse of schools and an 
extravagance that America simply cannot afford . , , , Most of the schools financed and maintained by taxes 
are closecl for a startling 50%of the time.^ 

A basic concept of community education that had and still has strong appeal in the majority ol 
communities, is opening school buildings on a planned, organized basis so that educational facihties 
and plants become community-centered schools. Community schools can be open during the entire 
year, 1 $ hours a day or longer if necessary andjhe> [ .come a place where people of all ages gather 
to learn, to enjoy themselves, and to be involved in community problem solving efforts. 

0\ven..Kiernan, NASSP's executive secretary, reflected the growing acceptance of community 
education concepts witliin the past several years among secondary school principals and other 
educators in the following statement' 

The day is gone when the schooj can be placed fifiuratiyeiv-on a hill outside of town. It*s time we got the 
school into the community and the community into the school.^ 

Lifelong Learning and Enrichment I • ^ 

During the past decade, learning as a life-time activity has^Tiecome a fundamental theme. As 
society has increased in complexity, 'the need for continuous educational opportunities has also 
become apparent. 

The responsibilities for the design and development of continuous. learning reside in all, major 
iO^titiitions of society aadaLaUJevi^Is^f the_forniaLand:in formal educational.systems*. ,Evcry^ . ^- - 
institution i>hares responsibility for fostering lifelong learning and developing a commitment Jp_ 
self-education. What the school does is dependent oi^ what churches, families, employers, and 
government do or do not do to reinforce the motivation and the opportunities for people to learn. 

Many labels have been used to describe lifelong learning. It is variously referred tcTas j 
continuing education, adult education, career education, informal education, and recurrent 



\ 



^Sylvia Porter, "Your Money's Worth,'' Field Newspaper Syndicates, Dec. 1974. 
^Keh Gehert, "The Case for. Community Education,'' Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 
Letter, Vol. 1, Aug. 1974. 
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education. These labels, however, can creat false impressions because they are related almost 
exclusively to the adult population. Lifelong learning is more accurately described as the totality 
of leaming that takes place during the life of an individual. ^ 

The acceptance of learning and education as continuous and lifelong processes, rather than a 
series of terminal behaviors and unrelated experiences, is a basic part of th^ philosophical 
foundation of community education. One of the basic components of a community education 
program is providing a delivery system and community processes that involves all ages and addresses 
all "cradle-tograve" learning needs and desires. 

The types of activities and programs go beyond what is considered by many traditional 
elementary and secondary education personnel as the formal education domain. Providing a broad 
range of programs and learning opportunities, as compared to providing specifically de fined or 
structured learning content for educational processes, is a major distinguishing factor between 
community education and traditional K-1 2 ducation. The elementary or secondary community 
school is used as a vehicle to launch programs of early childhood education, extended day, youth 
enrichment, adult education, leisure and recreation, senior citizen activities, as well ab many other 
specifically labeled programs whjch are dimensions of lifelong learning and enrichment. 

Community educators do not just organize classes, activities and specialized community 
activities. They facilitate the interaction process for defining and assessing needs, assist in finding \ 
. tlic resources to meet these needs, and help people^decide what is important to themselves and their 
\ppimunities. ' 

IntemgencyCoUaboration 

Yhere is much discussion regarding the role of the public schools in facilitating the deveiopnicni 
of a system which cc ^rdinates th^ activities and services oCoth^^j^agen^^iesjjnd^r^^ service 
clubs, youth groups, and social service agenices into a total program for a community. 

The i\iiiction of the community school is to serve as a base for coordination and cooperation 
between age^icies which will aid in eliminating gaps in and overiap and duplication of community 
services. The community involvement process provides a base from which to identify human needs 
and communit'y^services. The "brick and motar*' of a community school site provides a locatign 
from which to assist agenices and organizations in coordinating and delivering their seRice at the 
local level. \ 

Many commun^ies, both urban and rural, have multiple service agencies that deal specifically 
with one service or nc^d area. For most of these communities, there is a critical need for greater 
coordination among agiimcies. 

The process of developing inter-agency collaboration and cooperative planning in the delivery 
of human services is a challenge that must be met. Community educators can facilitate neighborhood 
as well as intra-ageney communication so that there is increase awareness of what is available in the 
-jway.or^iervices^qiO^pment^pe ^ - ^ 



Citizen Involvement and Participation 

Community education relies |jpon democratic methods being put into practice. An important 
principle on which community education is based is that those affected by any program or 
decision-making process should have input in the planning and decision making. 

Although efforts to increase comt^unity participation are frequently time consuming, there is 
great potential for education to enhancO^two-way communication and to reduce the distrust and 
misunderstandmg that can exist. Research studies indicate that the psychological well-being oi 
people in a communilv and their degree of ^ositiveness toward education experiences are enhanced 

\ 8 ^ 



\yhen all community, members believe that they have meaningful involvement in decisions that 
affect them. 

Professionals have often resisted citizen involvement. Lack of experience, coupled with 
inadequate conceptualization of community participation, is responsible for much of the 
controversy. 

Those who equate an active role of involvement and participation with the more restricted 
legal implications of community control have failed to understand the difference betv/een. 
participation and control. The citizen involvement process provides a range of options and programs 
that give people opportunities to share concerns and talents that assist in establishing an educational 
-system-more responsive to the needs and desire of people. 

Community Educatwyiand K-12 Curriculum 

The one component advocated by supporters of community education that has had limited 
impact on the American education scene is the integration of all components of the philosophy with 
the formal K-.12 program. The rationale of integration is the previously mentioned mutually 
interdependent linkage of the home, the school, and the community that provides and reinforces 
learning experiences. ' 

A basic tenet in educational planning is maintenance of effort to improve the quaHty of 
interaction between student and teacher no matter where that experience takes place. Efforts to 
create and provide action-learning programs in the community setting, as well as to bring more 
community people with special skills, talents, experiences into the formal classroom as resource ' 
specialists or supporters to professional teachers, have often met with opposition or indifference. 

Integration of community education into the subject matter curriculum of K-1 2 means 
structuring programs around not only lifelong education opportunities but also life-centered living 
and concerns for improvement of the quality of lif. ^n a community. Elsie Clapp, an early leader 
»f the community school movement, promoted the idea that a school must become a place where 
learning and Hving converge so that what goes on in the conlmunity merges with what goes on in 
the activities of the classroom. 

Community Development 

Community education efforts have a practical operational base comparable to the field of 
community development. The similarity has become apparent as community education programs 
evolve in practical settings and as concepts such as opening school buildings, lifelong learning and 
enrichment, interagency collaboration and citizen involvement, gain increasing acceptance. A 
correlation exists between the assumptions and principles of the two fields. Warden, in "Weaving 

Community Education and Community Development,"^ discussed che .commonJ:hr£aU-and 

strengths of these two interrelated movements. 

Miles, in^hisi^articlcJ'Gan eommunity:Dtvelopment and Community Edueation^be 
Collaborative identifies community development in the context of initiating and of developing 
supportive human relationships. He described it as "a building process of residents together with 
planners, program developefs, and decision-makers -all collectively working to identify local ind 
city-wide needs and to develop resource responses which will resolve and reduce these needs." 
Miles identified community education as a "means for increasing city-wide structures for 



John Warden, "Weaving Community, Education and Community Development,'' Seldon 
Papers, No. 10, 1973, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 




communication and problem-solving within neighborhoods and between neighborhoods and 
government." ^ 

Neighborhoods need internal community ^ganization if communication and citizens' 
involvement is to be effective. Community education proposes a structure for community 
organization whicli can lead to a comprehensive siipportsystem for human and community services. 
In this context, community education could make a^contribution to the theory and practice of 
community development. 

A Collection of Varying Views 

As the community education concept is implemented, different emphasis is placed upon what 
is most important. Even among ''community educators" tVre are var>Mng views about the ranking 
and the components of community education discussed herV These varying views lead to differing 
approaches to implementing the concept. The particular point of view of individuals in policy 
making and leadership positions is reflected in their assessment^of the value of community 
education and in the plans for implementing the concept. 

The following collection of articles presents the view of poliU^ makers and administrators 
concerning community education. The articles in Section I expressman overall view of the concept 
and its potential. In Section 11, the articles outline plans for implententing and integrating 
community education into the education system. The articles in Section III reflect insights from 
practibnal experience with the concept. 



^ Lewis B. Miies, ''Can Community Development and Community Education Be Collaborative 
Journal of Community Development Society, Vol. 5, No. 2, Fall 1974. 
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Tomorrow's School 



by William J. Ellena 
SuperintendenUdfScbools- ^ 
Charlottesville, Virginia 



Community schools and community education are almost as old as civilization. A cave and 
the surrounding hillsides served as th^eTirst one-room *'community school," where mother and 
father taught son and daughter the techniques of survival, food proc^'rement, and homemaking. 
An unexpect lightning bolt introduced the first "hot lunch" program, and the adjacent territory 
provided the terrain and resources for community education. As man casts Iff the bonds of 
earthbound knowledge and soars tanew intellectual heights, he must unlearA as well as learn. 

The Inexorable Course of Change 

Over the years the world surrounding the original community school halj;l)^Qdj^nijasL 
constantly, with new formsj)f community education undergoing continuous development and 
adaptation. In the United States, log cabins, sod huts, and othecone-room schools were being 
raised by local community grouis until the early part of this century. In fact, a few one-room 
sthools featuring potbellied stoves, leaky roofs, and outdoor plumbing are still in use in isolated 



' Today's one-room community school, however, may well be a storefront, earfy childhood 
education and community^ center located in a high-density urban ghetto. Newly emerging 
community schools are bemg designed to serve people in an ever more complex and rapidly 
changing world a world in which many people^e^lojirking back with nostalgia at what they 
believe to have been a simpler and more satisfying life. 

Ours is a vigorous, restless, dynamic society characterized by a soaring population, a rising 
standard of living, multiplication of material comforts, a lengthening life sp^i, new job 
opportunities, changing educational expectations^ shrinking distances, and rapid communiv^ation. 
Scientists are feverishly at work planning electronic and nuclear developments, military leaders are 
experimenting with new weapons and devices for defense, physicians and suigeons are searching for 
new waysTo combat disease, sociolugists and si^tisticians a>e pTottTng'anTpri^^ population 
curves; planning divisions of industrial organizations are at work on blueprints for new factones and 
new products, and government officials are striving to anticipate the problems that will have to be 
faced imthe years immediately ahead. — ^^^-^ 



These and other accelerated and dramatic changes in society have rendered the older forms of 
community education obsolete. Yet many recent education trends are attempting to recapture 
some of the unique advantages of the schools of a bygone era. Close and personal contact between 
the schori and the community, direct community participation in the operation of the school, adult 
education programs, little schools, and decentralization are but a few cf the old concepts being 
adapted to today's larger and more complex societ y. 
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Teaming for Progress 

Tlie past decade has also witnessed nian> changes in school design. Tlle^e educational and 
ardiitectural changes have paralleled the rapid changes taking place ni sucut>. Educators, architects 
and other community leaders arc teaming together to plan new kinds of community schools, 
deriving their function and form from the rapid socioeconomic-political changes takijig placi: in the 
world surrounding and being served b> the School. Schools arc returning lo their original people- 
serving fuuvtion. Comnumit> schools are being rediscovered, adopted, and adapted b> the people 
they serve. 

AnJixciiifni Vision 

Progress is being made. Thoughtful .'ducators and forward-looking bdiool sysunis arc well 
aware of the pressing need to help young people grasp the outhnes of a new epoch filled with 
seemingly contradictory concept5. School buildings the educational fucihtiesof tomorrow arc 
becoming places where people like to go to learn. They are becoming more open. 

• Tomorrow's school will be for everyone the young and the old, the gifted and the 
handicapped, the academically talented and the NOcationall> onented. Schools will be 
different but rather than having disparity m quality, they will have diversit> m excellence. 

• Tomorrow's school will reach out to the places that enrich the human spirit to the 
museums, the theaters, the art galleries, to file parks and rivers and mountains. 

« it will ally itselfwith the city, its busy streets and factories, its assembly lines m\} 
laboratories so that the world of work does net seem an ahen pKue for the student. 

• Tomorrow's school will be the center of community life, for grownups as well as children 
a shopping center of human services. It might have a community health diiiic or a public 
library, a theater and recreation facilities. 

• It will provide forniil education for all citizens and it will not ^lose its doors any more at 
three o'clock. It will emplo> its buildings 'round the clock and its teachers 'round the year. 

Mo Need for Locks 

For years the school^ front doors were "padlocked" during June, July, and August. Buildings 
stood idle. Teacherb were out of work. The Aineric>in people held tenaciously to un old school 
calendar that had its origin in our earlier agrarian life. Now, hov.ever, the almost universal practice 
of leaving school plants and personnel idle at a time in our history when every available resource is 
needed is being carefully reexamined. 

To the practical-minded citizen, the hardhcaded businessman, und the anxious parent who 
desparately wants broader and better educational opportunities for his children, 'round the vlock 
and 'round the calendar ase of school facilities makes a lot of sense. Why? 

1. The schooLplant already exists, fuMy equipped and ready for use. 

2. The overhead costs of adminisiiiilion continue to be approximately the same whether 
schools are open or closed during the summer months. 

3. I ixed charges such as insurance, interest, and capital outlay costs remain fairly constant 
(whether the sc-liools lire in operation or shut down). 

4. The teaching staff the community's most important educitional asset is (in considerable 
measure) already mobilized. 

i5. Many child; n of school ag-.' are I.ft with' ui any constructive programs durmg the late 

afternoons, evenings, and summer months. 
Better utilization of existmg facilities and personnel is an exciting approach to achieving a 
more adequate education. No longer should people young and old alike be icpclled by **No 




Trespassing" signs on school property. The tide of isolation has changed and is flowing strongly in 
the opposite direction. Schoolhouse doors should be open and signs everywhere should read 
"WELCOME." 



Our Capacity for Impact 

Community education's general objective is to make the school the r^er^ter of a neighborhood 
by providing educational, recreational, cultural and social programs and c ther human services 
selected to meet the interest and needs of all interested resid* nts-children, youth and adults. This 
dynamic approach to individual and community improvement is based oh the premise that local 
resources can be drawn together to assist in solving most neighborhood problems and that the 
public schools and governmental services have a capacity for far greater impact upon the 
neighborhood than they are currently making in education and community service. The philosophy 
'VrlHch toni.i?ives the ^ichwi xt!y a ytrntt^t^-cr t/pcratmg m pnrtnerstnp with other groTips w i t h n i Tlie 
community, has become the basis for a dynamic approach to educational and community 
development. 

Community schools are open both days and evenings year-Vound and become a place where 
people, children as well as adults, go both to learn and to enjoy themselves. Lifelong learning and 
enrichment oppoi;tunities for all ages are provided in the school facility, but are not necessarily 
confined to the building itself. As stated earlier, the school allies itself to the city, its busy streets 
and factories,4ts assembly lines, laboratories, shops, agencies and organizations 

Com munity education encourages the sharing and greater use of human talents and resources. 

Citizens arc invited into classrooms to share talents and experiences with students, in addition to 
being involved in sharing with other adults and students in evening and weekend sessions. 
Community education provides the means by which the educational staff takes steps to improve 
commiinTfy relatTons, to dcvLlop comifiuhyty understanding and to help define commuhity goals. 
Because citizens bccoiiie involved ui trie decision-making process, a climate of mutual respect and 
acceptance prevails and results in improved community-school relationships. 

To avoid duplication of programs and facilities, many local community groups cooperate with 
the school administrators and city staff in the coordination of programs and services. Pooling 
strengths in inter agency coordination and cooperation results in programs and services better able 
to meet the wide variety of needs and wants that exist in a community. 

0], I^'orrond By (he People 

Community education in the past has consisted largely of programs either to educate people 
about the schools or to instruct them in the schools. In other words, such community education as 
has existed has placed the major emphasis on the school rather than on the community. This, of 
course, accounts for the fact that the term "community school" is quite frequently considered 
synonymous with community education. 

Modern community education philosophy requires an expansion of the community school mto 
a comprehensive community service center of v^hich the school itself is only a part. The center must 
draw upon all its resources people, institution^, organizations, and businesses-foi planning, 
operation, and uistenance. Education and service must be available to the people through 
educational radio and television, extension workers, visiting teachers, and other means of outreach, 
with the community center serving as only the hub or home base. To be effective, community 
education must be taken into the homes, clubrooms, churches, and youth and adult hangouts, 
rather than serving only those who are able and willing to come to a school or center. As a matter 
of fact, one reason the community school movement has had so little impact to date is that those 
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members of the community who most need education and services of all kinds are the very ones 
least liUly to go to school looking for them and the least likely to be involved in planning progranii 
relevant to their needs. 

A Sense of Belonging 

Working together on problems of mutual concern in the development of community 
educational programs can often create a community where none previously existed. The impersonal 
chmate in many uiban neighborhoods has undoubtedly exacerbated various kinds of local problems. 
As people come together to consider ways of improving their lot in life, their association creates a 
sense of belonging. New resources in the community are ''discovered," new opportunities open up, 
and true community spirit, previously unknown, develops. Community identity emerges, and the 
educational program is enriched through many avenues not leading to the schoolhouse door- The 
conummrty itself, with all its people, tnsiirutions, agencies, businesses, and terrain, is the schoch 

A keystone of this new and expanded concept of community education is the acceptance of 
broader responsibility by boards of education and educational administrators. They pruviUe tlie 
expertise and leadership needed in working with all agencies, inSmuiions, and citizens of the 
community in the design and implementation of programs an i delivery systems at whatever places 
and in whatever ways will most effectively meet the total educational needs of the cpmrnunity. To 
accept this responsibility is a big step. If taken, it means that boaids of education^ must be that, and 
not mere school boards, as they are so frequently and accurately called. Nor can chief >;ducational 
officers be just superintendents of schools. Rather, board members and administrators must accept 
the improvement of society as a prime function of public education. Tliey must recognize that such 
improvement can come about only through a total uplifting social, economic, intellectual, 
physical and total involvement of all of the members of society, not just children and youth. 



A New Dawn 

During the last few years a number of factors have come together to cause superintendents, 
board members, parents, teachers, students, and the administrators of other public agenices to 
reevaluate the relationship of the school to the comrrtunity. People have begun to realize that the 
communities' facilities can be put to good use by the entire community as a whole, not just by 
students. For instance, swimming pools and gymnasiums can be used for indoor recreation, 
instructional swimming, and health programs, kitchens for meals-on-wheels to the elderly or the 
handicapped, and machine shops for learning new job skills or simply pursuing hobbies. School 
auditoriums can be used for theater and music, dance and lectures, teaching spaces and libraries can 
be used for community college or univen>ity extension courses, or for meetings or discussion groups. 

Each new community education center, as it develops, will be different from every other center 
because it will be responding precisely and organically to local needs. Not only will its architectural 
form be different, but also its programs, its services, and even its curricula. Its programs and 
services will be designed to respond to local needs, its curricula to respond to local learning processes, 
to the local children's frames of reference, and to the precise mesh of education with local 
aspiration. Its architecture will integrate carefully and precisely with a piece of existing city . 

And Finally 

We have only begun. Much yet remains to be done. But it will be done. The community 
School of tomorrow will be of the community rather than merely in the community. Through its 
program, its oiganization and its operation it will emphasize unity with community rather than 
aloofness from it. The community school or service center will be open to all, responsive to all, and 
a vital part of the fullness of life around it. A vision of a new dawn is unfolding. 
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Can Commuriity Education ^ 
Restore the American Dream? 

-Jiy-Alton.CJIiews 

Superintendent, C}iarlestdn€ouniy Public Schools 
Qiarleston, South Carolina 

The Cycle of Educational Change 

The last decade of this quarter of a centur> ,n pubHc education bears significantly upon the 
_ • whole movement of Community Edu cation. The end of WQrid_WarJ[I was.accompanied.by^Jarge 
baby-boonuand with GI Joe comingJliinie^ thej^ublic^ expectations of what education could do 
fui llicu uu-spring greaiiy increased. This was particularly True in tiie South. Many significant 
pieces of federal legislation came from the GI Bill of Rights that helped bring the rural people of the 
South off the farms and cotton fields, and out .of the textile mills and coal mines. There was a 
desire to educate some people for the first time, and to raise their ievelpf aspiration. In the decade 
of the 1950's, when this baby-boom hit the sc hools, there developed the highest level of public 
support for education that has ever occurred in this nation. ' f 

Many other things happened in this decade that began to change the face of education in the 
'^nation It was in the latter part of the 1950*s when Russia sent out the most significant visual aid 
that man has ever devised. Sputnik. That feat also changed education toward a unique direction. 
America was accused'of not being able to turn but enough technicians, engineers, scientists, and 
mathematicians to meet its needs. Suddenly, we were thrust into second place in an international 
space regatta. As a result, the schools immediately responded, as schools always do. The country 
"-moved toward an educational stance that was referred to as "we educate the best and shoot the rest 
rest*' kind of philosophy. The philosophy prevailed from the latter 1950's to the early part of 
1960's. 

~~Th the 1960's, with the WatTsVtlie Newarks' and the Detroits', as well as other civil disturbances 
in this country , the pendulum began to swing in an entirely different direction. From that chaotic 
first five years of the 1960's with its disruptions, iiots,.bumings, and a protest of frustration by the 
"have nots" in our society, a significant amount of federal legislation began to emerge. Even though 
some of it was ha^.tily concocted, legislation poured out of Congress at an amazing rate, making a 
great deal of funds available. A lot of things happened as a result, and a lot of mistakes were made. 
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Towardb the end of the 1960's and in the early part of the 1970's, educators began to take 
stock of what \vd5> happening because each of the legislative provisions had built-in assessment 
requirements. There began a rash of critical analyses attempting to assess the net effects of the 
massive federal aid that had gone into the public schools, primarily of a compensalory nature 
designed to offset the effects of education deprivation, particularly for Black Americans.„XUe 
Jencks and Coleman reports concluded that it really didn*i matter v hat education did, for in the 
final analysis, you didn't change children. Home life, the environment, and the community had 
far more influence on children than the six hours a day, 1 80-1 90 days a year of normal schooling. 

We have almost come full cycle and nave done it in the last twenty-five years. We are now to 
a point at the federal level where the pump is drying up in terms of federal dollars. I am of the 
opinion that in the very near future we are going to arrive at a second generation. We are going to 
come to some second generation of effort to get out of these major social and economic ills that 
beset us in th is nation. I hope that the last ten or fif teen year^ will hav e tau ght us a great deal abo ut 
how we may go about it. 

The Potential of Community Education 

The concept of community education is not just arriving on the scene, it has been here a long 
tmie. But it is coming to the forefront at a most propitious time, at a time when it may well be one 
of the answers to the many problems besetting us today. There are other things on the horiicon, but 
in regard to the problems and opportunities that we face in this country , nothing offers more real 
possibilities and diailenges than the concept of community education. 

— — Tli c fe ttfe f.imty- am^t^ tts ihtti ttgft?e wt^4} ie J e ncki i and Colcm^in reports and m u ny > m wng u. s 
that contend that education is a failure. There is much evidence that puRIc organized education^ 
probably does stand in doubt in terms of its ability to deal with the poor and to deal particularly 
Jivith-the-problems^of-the-BlacL-community_an4-the^problejns-QL 



believe the American dream that education is a bridge or escalator to a better life may be somewhat 
tarnished now. 

I have faith in the American dream, but I also have concerns that the fragmented approach to 
solving social problems that now exist in most Communities in American simply will not do the job. 
Most commuiL ^ have many agencies that deal'with^OTcas of educational, health, social, cultural, 
and recreational i.ceds. Several yeais ago, in our cojjiity , we did a survey in conjunction with out 
United Appeal. We found twenty -nine agencies in our city of 250,000 people involved in some 
phase of education or in some type of service that was designed to improve the competencies of 
citizens. We found xitojLitrtwenty -five agencies that were involved in delivering health services to 
people, some public, some private, some private with public funding. We found ten or fifteen 
agencies involved in delivering recreational services. These same kinds of statistics exist in your 
community today where there are a great number of agencies, public and private, delivering services 
for human betterment, but with virtually no kind of coordination of those activities. 

I contend that the whole concept of community education has risen to the surface because of 
a need and it is taking hold across the country because the need is there in almost every community. 
Community education offers this real possibility of a restoration of the American dream that has 
been so tarnished in the last ten or fifteen years. 

I've had the privilege of being involved in two community education programs. They sprung 
from entirely different needs in two communities. The first community was a large bedroom school 
district in suburban Atlanta, a very well-to-do district that was growing rapidly. We had to build a 
classroom a day just to stand still in that community . Other governmental services were also 
growing, and the people u* charge of the basic government that county along with the school 
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board recognized that there should have been some kind of coordination. As a result, we came 
together and jointly purchased Rprks and school sites across that county to build school buildings 
where the other governmental agencies could provide the human services that they were having to 
provide. 

In the community where I serve now, there is an entirely different problem. Here the problem 
is the large numbers of children coming from bankrupt homes, from homes vyhere they've had little 
security and little success. The role of trving to compensate for the home environment has been 
thrust upon the public schools which cIo not have the expertise or financial means to grapple with ~ 
the total problem. We had to find a way to deliver coordinate human services. 

The community eduvdtion concept was broad enough to meet the conditions that existed in 
those two very different kinds of immunities. In each community, community education 
programs were begun, but they were based on entirely different backgrounds and different motives. 
Community education provided a wa> for those of us who work in the public sector to try to bring 
- coordinated serviees-to-human-beings.- - - — — — — - 

Leadership is Key 

At the present time, I see no other movement on the horizon that comes close to the potential 
that is inherent in the comfliunity education concept. But, I think there are certain conditions that 
must exist if a community education program is going to become a reality, the key is that the 
school board and superintendent must be sold on the concept initially. Unless this happens, it is 
almost impossibile, in my opinion, to see community education become a reality. These are the key 

groups because one represents the people and is elected to set policies for governing the school 

system. The other represents cliief executive officers employed by school boards to carry out board 
mandates. That is the beginning point. If you can get that support, then I think you can see 
community education begin to move. 

TlfelDtKer^art of the task7of~cbTuie7^to secure the cooperation oTother agencies and 
organizations who deliver human services. This is difficult to do because of jealousy. Each agency 
is a little separate empire, each one tries to protect its turf, eai:h one does not want to be encroached 
upon by anyone else. The battle ahead for community educationJeaders is to develop a workable 
format to overconu that jealous> to the point where we can deliver human services in a package that 
can be managed. 

Whose Responsibility is Coordination: Local or Federal? 

Who will bring together these fragments into a whole and who will coordinate tlie program? I 
do not know the answer at this point. But, there is a tendency in this country whenever we have a 
problem to think it is going to be solved in Washington. That focus is the opposite of the 
community education concept. If the people in the community themselves don't solve the problems, 
the chances that Washington will solve them are very remote. 

I am uncertain at this point regarding the role of Washington. Many of you would possibly 
Uisagree that the federal authorities ought not to be the ones to mandate this coordination, but I 
have beconie somewhat disillusioned after serving as a superintendent for almost twenty years in 
fqur major southern cities. I have become disillusioned about the effects that funds have when they 
ari 50 catagorical that they force a program into unnatural and segmented parts. 

' I am not certain who is to be the glue that puts this thing together from an organizational, 
administrative, and legal point of view. But, I am certain of one thing. At the heart, it must be the 
public schools, because we have more in sheer numbers, dollars, investments, and expertise. We have 
more going than any other single agency in existence to try to bring these things together. The 
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question must be raised as to whether or not boards of education are going to be wilHng for the 
public schools to assume the responsibility of expanding the con«^ept of education from the cradle 
to the grave. t 

There is a role, though, for the government to play in the process. Possibly, the most 
significant role would be one in which federal dollars would be available to a community when 
wiggling parts are brought together into a workable whole under guideline^ and/or criteria that 
would be acceptable to most communities in this country. If we could use the tax gathering power, 
might, and expertise of the federal government, and could use these resources as an incentive in the 
purely American tradition of the free enterprise system to build cooperation rather than 
competition, then maybe federal dollars arid^legislation could play an important role in the 
community education movement. ' 

Caution — Don't Oversell Community Education 

Although the potential of community education is great, I would suggest that one must be very 
careful not to overkill the idea. Promoting the idea that community education is the panacea, that 
it will solve all the ills, can have disasterious results. A statement that I read by one of the most 
famous authors in the community education movement is an example. "There are many of us that 
have so much faith in community education that if implemented throughout the world it would 
solve all of today's deep rooted social problems and bring about harmony and peace among all 
nations." Now this is a ma^elous statement, but we have seen the same kind of statements made in 
the 1 960's when the "Great Society'' was going to solve all the problems of America. There was an 
oversell that had a kickback. 

About five years ago, another good concept was one called career education. It is still around, 
and it is a marvelous co.icept. But the same tendency occurred, to believe that it wa,s going to solve 
all the problems of our community. They simply oversold and it fell short. 

So, I suggest that those of us who are enthusiastic about the community educationTcbncept can 
cause reactionary consequences later on if we o\ersell. We need to be cautious, to do more and talk 
less. In the final analysis, if we can exhibit what community education does, that will be the best 
possible promotion. 
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Public Schools and the Community: 
Strengthening Quafity Education in the 1970's 



by James B. Hunt ' 
Governor, State of North Carolina 



Education and Society 

As societ>^ias growihmi^ larger and more complex, a disturbing trend has appeared. This is 
a growing distance between pfeQplo^nd^nearly all of the institutions desired to serve their needsT"^ 
Some people question whether tli^elna:rtirtions, mostly set up in an era of small towns and failns, 
can adequatay adapt to serve a more ufban^ociety^ The'q^iestions center qn how well institutions 
can cope with the demands of more people with more diverse needs and still maintain qua¥ty 
s ervice. , ^l!!:: ^ 



Especially disturbing is the weakening of ties between our communities and our public schools. 
School district consolidation has been parf of th^aaapfatipn bf public sch^^^^ an urban society, 
jnd i^has resulted in large r schools an d greater specia lization in ed ucation. Yet it has contrihntftH 
to a narrowing of contacts between the schools and the community. As contact has lessened, public 
concern about educational performance has increased and public support has tended to decline, 
i The trend has brought changes in public attitudes in the past few years. There is a widespread 
^Und rising questioning of the results of public edijcation and less public confidence in the educational 
^Worth of a high school diploma. One belief is that larger systems have made the schools less 
accessible and more impersonal, with teachers and administrators becoming insulated from parents. 
The second belief is that the schools have failed, in part, in their primary mission, that is to educate 
(Jjiildren the fundamentallsiibjects-reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

' These perceptions m\y not be accurate reflections of condition's in the public schools. But 

and must be Considered in any effective educational policy. / 
I A number of additional concerns have surfaced, some of which can become major issues. These 
inUude the problem of maintaining discipline in the classroom, the wide variations in per pupil 
spending among local school districts, the fact that school facilitiesjie idje part of the day and all 
du|ing the summer, and the view that the schools are not responding to parents and taxpayers about 
im Woving the effectiveness of education. • 

1 At the same time, the complexities facing the North Carolina classroom teachers, school 
adi^inistrators and other personnel, as they have struggled with a growing and changing system, 
hav^ increased. Often in the storm center of comr|iunity concerns, which invariably focus on the 
schdbls, they have maintained and strengthened t ie education process under difficult circumstances. 
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Nirth Carolina Today _ _ _ • _ 

North Carolina, despite its historical setting of small community schools and close school- 
community relationships* has not been excluded from the national trend. Rapid ufbanization, large- 
scale school consolidation and area-wide busing have all contributed to a.steady drifting away of 
families from close ties with the public schools. 

Concern a^'^out the quality of education is particularly strong in our state. Part of the concern 
comes from low achievement standings of North Carolina pupils on national test comparisons, 
especially in reading. This has given additional weight to the view that the public schools have fallen 
short on the ''t)asics," that we must improve our teaching of basic subjects. 

North Carolina, according to recent census estimates, had a population of 5,<51 ,000 in 1975, 
placing us eleventh in the nati By 1980, we will be the tenth most populous state, passing 
Massachusetts. 

We are not used to thinking of ourselves in these^tern^s-as amqng the largest states, as having a, 
significant inipact on the course of national event^^^ having full responsibility for the governing of 
so many people and the meeting of their service needs. How well are wt prepared to meet these 
necds-particulariy those in education? 

We are a State of large local school systems: 

In 1975, North Carolina had 149 local administrative units, ranking 33rd in the nation. With 
nearly 1 .2 million students enrolled in the public schools during the fall of 1975, again 1 1th largest 
in the nation, we averaged nearly 8000 students per local unit. The U. S. average Wtis under 2800 
per unit, about one-third of the North Carolina average and nearly all states with large pubhc school 
enrollment were also were below the North Carolina average. 
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We are a State with relatively insufficient educational resources: 

North Carolina ranked only 16th in the nation in number of instructional staff for 1974 and 
4th highest in number of students per public schoot teacher, 1 1 percent above the U. S. average. We 
ranked 48^th for 1975 m percent of male teachers, less than two-thirds of the national average and 
30th in salary level, less than 90 percent of the national average. 

We are a State that, as a whole, does not spend much on public schools: 

North Carolina per capita spending of state ano 'n.-al government for higher education ranked 
^23rd, sliglitly above the national average. But per capita spending for public schools ranked 41st, 
less than 85 percent of the national average. 

We are a State with exceptionally-heavy assistance from State Government: 

In 1975-76, North Carolina ranked 2nd in percent of public school revenue from state 
government, oven 50 percent above the national average. We ranked 19th in percent of school 
revenue from the federal government, over 25 percent above the national average. But in local 
government support we ranked 47th, less than 45 percent of the national average. 

The picture of education in North Carolina that emerges from the rankings is a most 
challenging one. Our public school enrollment is among the largest in the country, yet we fall way 
short of the number of teachers needed to reduce class size to the national average. It would take 
5500 additional teachers to rpduce the pupil/teacher ratio in North Carolina to the U. S. average. 

We spend less money per person on public schools relative to most other states, yet in percent 
of state aid to schools we rank second in the nation. The average size of our local school unit is 
far larger than for the country as a vvhole but we are far below the national average in percent of 
male teachers and below in, salary level. 

Taken together, the perceptions and :oncerns of the public and the statistical rankings raise 
serious questions about how the public scljools should adapt to an era of rapid urbanization and 
widely differing pupil needs. They raise questions about the directions that we must follow to 
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strengthen quality education in the schools. 

The picture of education that emerges is one that requires a clear commitment of our citizens 
to quality education in the future. If this type of commitment is not made now, we are in danger 
of being overwhelmed by the sheer size of our system of public education in the future. 

Any program for strengthening the quality of education in the public schools must respond to, 
prevailing aspirations held by the community at large for their children. Without continued and 
active public support for excellence, no effort to maintain quality education can succeed. 

Closer School'CommimUy Ties \ 

Except for recent years, local schools in North Carolina have been used as a focal point for 
community activities. At both the state and local levels, laws and policy have supported the position 
that the public schools are owned by the community and may be used for a wide range of 
community activities and ser\ices. These activities and services in the school are possible so long as 
tliey do not detract from or hinder the public education program and functions of the school. 

Community use of public sdioel^cilities varies considerably among areas, but ordinarily, 
most buildings and grounds are considerably under-utilized. This is true despite a growing local 
agency need for comm unity service centers. 

Educators generally agree that, in order to best serve the child, th^ school must be able to 
relate to family and community attitudes and perceptions. Most also agree that they are ill- 
equipped, at present, .to do so effectively. , i 

Although the General Statutes (G. S. 1 1 5-70) provide for tha^establishment-of locaUcliool 
advisory councils to local boards of education, not all counties have activelv utili/yd these ioiitirils. 
Where they have been active, thc> have contributed to much closer sclTool-community ties and also 
Jiaye^proA^enjno^t valuable in assisting the schools on matters of comnion-c^^ __ _ . 

Our principal concern should be to seek closer school-community ties in two ways, through 
communit>7Use of schools and through active local advisory coufiuls. The trend ioxvafd lessening 
of ties between schools and the community must be reversed if we are tu achieve our objective of 
quality education. 

North Carolina and America seem to have lost a sense of community and to have lost faith in 
the American dream that education is a means to a better life. I have faith in the American dream; 
but I also have concerns that the fragmented approach to solving social problems, that now exist in 
most communities in North Carolina will simply not do the job. 

At the present time, I see no other movement on the horizon that comes close to community 
education's potential of restoring faith in the American dream.and recreating a ''sense 
community'' and close relationship between schools, communities, and individuals than through our 
public education system. 

Experience with this concept in other states indicates that it is effective for re-establishing 
school-communit> ties, for increasing parent involvement and for expanding needed services m the 
community. It also can be an effective way of rc-buildmg the people-to^people ties that bind a 
group of families into a community 

A Community Schools Act 

Therefore, I will propose a Community Education Act, the purposes of which are: 

1 To make provision for involving the public in determining the role education will play in 
their lives; 

2 To assist citizens of all ages in the identification and resolution^ of individual, family and 
community problems and to focus the total community resources, human, financial and 
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, physical on meeting the education needs of the citizens of ^he State of North Carolina in 
sucli'a fa5*hiori that: ' \ * • " 

a. Senseless ano costly duplication is avoided ^ I \ 

b. People of dif^rent backgrounds are given tl^e encouragement and opportunity to help 
themselves to aXbetter life \ 

c. WcaLmslituTioifi -schools, government, buisness -become gcnmnely responsive to 
human wants and\ieeds/ \ 

Process is the heart of Community Education. It is a method or tcchniq^ue to interest and 
involve people within axommur^ity to identify their needs and desires, and to i^evelop w,?vs 
satisfy them. It is a way of involying people in community decisions whicfiaffet^t them, and of^ 
organizing and activating citizens in the community for maximum development of individual and 
comn^unity potential. \ * \ 

Prpgrams are the activities and se^rvices which are developed and impknented ii^ response to 
the needs and desires expressed througlyhe Community Education process. \^ 

Anticipated Outco/nes of the Act \^ . ^ 

The purpose of the Community Schools Act is to encourage greater cotiimunity and parent 
involvement with the public schools and increase their consideration of how the schools cou^d ha.e 
a continuing role in community life. The^ct ^ffers a process through whicli families j:an bccQ mc 
cooperatively involved in identifying ipdividual,^amily^and community problems, in mobilizingand 
coordinating.the necessary, resources to work on tliese.problerosJhrougli usse of the public school^, 
and-in offering advice and guidance to enrh schoolVmit. ^ 



The community schools concept means that tlit^ public schools, Vthich belong to the 
community, become activity centers for the-conimuni^y^ The-traditionalxoivLofJhe.publiv school ^ 
is that of a formal learning center for the young, operat^ng six hours a day, five day^ a week,, 39 
weeks a year. Community schools expand this role to a (Renter for young and old alike, operating 
virtually around the clock,^^all year long. And they incorpt^rate use of the technical institutes, 
community colleges and institutions of higlier education as appropriclte. 

As community schools grow, local agency programs are enchanced and expanded through 
citizen participation. Statistics in other states where similar programs have been started show that 
community involvement and support has giown consijjerably for activities such as Boy Scouts, 
'Girl Scouts, Big Brothers and Sisters, YMCA, YWCA, recreation departments, senior citizen clubs 
and others. The community schools approach al^o can become a \^(ay of charineLng volunteer talent 
into the public schools for the "primary reading program or for general enrichment of in-school 
contacts with children. And it also could channel community volunteers into other community 
services centered on the schools. 

The Community Schools Act would provide for the f9rmation of Community Advisory 
Councils for every school unit within a local school district. It would spell out the manner in 
Nyhich members should be selected for the councils and^estabMsh a size limitation on each council.^ 
The key to successful implementation of the^Community Schools Act is entl^usiastic, widespread 
local participation. This participation would be encouraged by the availability of state funds for 
local staff support and a minimum of state-local regulations to impede local prc»gram flexibility 
under the Act. N \ 

Community Advisory Councils represent a most effective way to develop closer ties between 
schools and the community. They are particularly important in North Carolina, w^ich is a State of 
relatively large local administrative units. The Advisory Councils offer a way for parents to become 
involved with the schools and to overcome the difficul^ty of feeling apart from the edtic«tional 
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process in a large school system. , 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction would have the responsibility for developing state- 
wide policy guidelines for local district participation in the Community Schools Act. The State 
Board of Education would have authority for final approval of the policy guidelines and for review 
and approval of local district proposals for participation. In addition, the State Board would have 
authority to distribtue community education funds to local districts in accordance with the adopted 
policy guidelines and based upon initial recommendations of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Local boards of education would decide upon participation in the Community Schools Act and 
develop general policies for local Community Schools programs. Where technical institutes, 
community colleges and other educational institutions desire to participate, the local policies would 
be developed in cooperation with these institutions. 

Each participating school would belp organize a Community Schools Advisory Council made 
up of community residents, students^ public school staff, representatives from cooperating 
organizations and participating governmental agencies. The function of each council would be to 
provide, on an advisory basis, direction for the community schools program in each respective 
public school. The Council would consider ways to encourage families to participate and ways to 
improve channels of communication between public school staff and the community. . 

V^^^ should begin dupng the fall of 1 977, Implementation for one-half of the local 

districts in the state during fiscal year 1977-78 will rpquire two rniTlion dc^jlaip. The (unds will be . 
used primarily to provide staff for suppbrt of Community Schools Advisory Council acjivity. 

The advisory councils would be assisted by a community schools staff person emr^lovcd bv the 
local board of education and funded up to half-salary by the state. ^a.'^.C^ 

1 

Other Desired Outcomes 

Increasing emphasis is being placed on the importance of the tjualily eariy learning cxpcnenccs 
for development r»f the young child's intellectual potential. To help assure that this takes place, the 
parent's role as an educator of preschool children should be encouraged and supported by the pubhc 
schools. 

One thrust of the Communit> Schools program should be to design parent education programs. 
These programs would be developed to encourage and assist the public schools in playing a new, 
role that of helt>ing jjarents improve their response to the educational needs of pre-school children. 
Parents would be instructed in tlvj skills of motivating pre-schoolers* at home to begi i the process of 
leaniing. 

Advisory councils also could examine the potential for related activities. One of these might 
be the avaifability of a wide range of family and child support services through the community 
schools facility. 

The fourth R responsible social behavior is just as important as the other three R's for 
educational development. If a child is unable to discipline himself, he cannot learn and he also 
detracts from the Iraniing environment for others. Education itself is a form of discipline, the self- 
discipline to learn how to learn. 

There is a great need for community leadership in looking at the issue of student behavior and 
helping schools deal with discipline problems in a mamrcrtlTatCTTlrar.Ces the educational process. 
The changing school and classroom environment in recent years is a result of many factors, not the 
least of which is the growth of school unit size in response to urbanization. Solutions to the 
behavior problem that are not just authoritative but also enhance the educational process are not 
easy to develop. The ultimate objective is not discipline itself but a better environment for learning 
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in the classroom and a more receptive student. Improved behavior is onl> pari of the answer and 
unless the approach to discipline is supportive of an improved learning environment in the classr^oom, 
I . . , it v/ill be counterproductive. \ - ' | ^ 

Under the framework of the Community Schools Act, each school district could establish 
Character Education Program. This program would take the form of a Citizen's Task Force or 
Character Education appointed by local school boards. The Task Force could work in the . 
following areas: 

• identify positive activities which promote good morale and self-discipline 

• identify and focus on root causes of the behavior problem in ea Ji local school district 

• examine the scope and consequences of-^the behavior problem 

• design and implement positive and effective programs to reduce discipline problems _ 
including alternatives to suspension. 

Implications ^ 

Duplication of effort and funds is to be avoided. Other institutions as well as schools must 
become more re:>ponsive to local human needs. People must receive the necessary encouragement 
to use opportunities to improve themselves and to look after others. 

Several important aspects of the Community School idea must be goals in North Carolina if 
^ closer school-coinmunity ties are to be achieved. 

L Through the community, council, a ^decision-making model is built into the community so 
that community residents can identify .what programs or improvements they need and how 

they can best use the available resources. ^ 

1^2. Individuals of all ages are afforded an opportunity to take advantage of their local schools- 
Programs for the elderly, young married couples or preschoolers are all considered in terms 
of their value to the community. The schools become "my school" to all patrons. 

3. The life long learning process is stimulated at all stages through niaximunvusc of school 
facilities. Volunteers, community colleges and vocational training programs are used 
extensively to p. Jinote an educational community. Learning is recognized as valuable for 
all ages. 

4. Local institutions are strengthened. As Community Schools grow, local agency programs 
are enhanced and expanded. Cooperation and coordination nourish enthusiasm upon which 
greater effort is produced. 

5. People become involved in issues or programs that interest tlicm and become involved in 
Community schools as volunteer activity leaders, community*coun*.il members or program 
participants in the recreational, socral, educational and cultural activities being offered at 
their local schools. 

Results 

I believe community education is the key to brcakmg down the distance and mistrust that has 
grown between our schools and our people. It is a process which demonstrates that public 
institutions can be, compassionate without coddling, charitable without condescending, responsive 
to human necdj> without robbing a recipient of self-respect. It is a process which rebuilds people to 
people ties and creates a sense of community . It is al)rocess which involves people, schools and other 
community institutions in developing the maximum poteniial of people both as individuals and as a 
community. 

But adoption of the Community Schools Act does not guarantee these results. It is going to take 
the hard work of a lot of people to not only turn present trends around but to create a climate of 
trust and a sense of conununity. 
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Public Education in^^ 
Time for a Cliange 

by Pierre S. DuPont 
Governor, State of Delaware 



Meeting the challenge of providing the best possible education for all or ourfctttZCfi^fta big 
business in Delaware. Our total education budget is S215 million -approximately fifty peicent of 
the total budget of the State. Of this, SI 65 million of state funds are spent on public education and 
S50 million on higher education. In addition to the funds spent by the State, local school distncts 
spend about S50 million annually, and the federal govemm.ent another SIS million in public 
education and even more in hi^ier education. ' * * 

In spite of these enormous expenditures in the area of educatio n, the delivery of eHnr itinnnl 
services in Delaware is uneven. Top students from our publi: schools rank with the very bJst 
students in the countr>' as measured by competitive national tesjs. so, clearly, a top flight cducaUon 
is available and being delivered in the State of Delawar<v .But problems do exist in our edu<{«.*tionaI 
systeiu-whidi need attention. 1970 figures indicated that there were more than 30,000 people In 
Delaware who had only completed eighth grade, and about 64,000 who had/iot graduated from high 
school. Clearly, our excellent education system has passed some indivi3uals!by. 

Almost as serious as the dropout rate in our state is th^pHght of those ^o arejipminally high 
school graduates who arc found to be functionally illiterate. In 1976, a substantial percentage of 
Delaware's public school graduates, or near graduates, couldn't "cope" with the modem world. 
Employers time and time again state that minimum standards of reading, writing, and computation 
can no longer be uniformly found in all high school graduates. Clearly, our education system is 
failing these people as well. 

_A third problem in our educational system concerns those students whose training prepares 
them fcrjobs that don't exist, or conversely, are not trained for Jobs that are available. At the end 
of May, 1976, our Department of Labor listed 2,568 open jobs. At the same time, unemploiment 
exceeded seven percent, or about 20,000 people. The open jobs frequently called for specific skills 
in technical, sales, office processing, maclilne trades, and structural workT Clearly, then, our 
educational system is failing in matcliing skills training with available jobs. 

Delaware needs a new set of educational priorities. I can only conclude that we have to begin 
shifting some of our educational priorities to meet these kinds of challenges in the coming decade, 

I propose as top priorities m education during the next administration the following. 

1 ConceiTtrafing our limited resources on insuring that every graduate can (a) read at least at 



'Excerpts from a position statement, September 9, 1976, Leudership Program 
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the eighth grade levcUb]^ compute'wcll enough to hold down a job, and (c) organize ideas 
and \vntc simple, clear prose, and will have either basic skills good enough for entrant into 
a meaningful post-secondkr> education or apprenticeship psogram, or Salable bkills in areas 
where jobs are available, particularly in the service tnides. 

2. Expanded support and programs throughout our state to entourage adults and youth drop- 
outs to come back into the school system, and particularly to get a high school diploma or 
the equivalent. 

3. Adult Basic Education for those who need it and desire it, particuUrl> those with less than 
an eighth grade education. 

4. Expanding continuing education for adults and youth. , 

5. .**roviding an education for all handicapped individuals. 1 

0. Coordinating the training of young people in post-higli school institutions supported b> 

public funds so that thesc^students can fill the jobs realistically available to them. 
7. Cooperative efforts with the federal government to undertake basic research to discover 
why basic achievement test scores are dechning, and why so many students leave our school 
systems without acceptable reading, writing, and computation skills.- ^ 
In order to meet these goals, I am not ;>uggesting that we add n^^^cp^jams^orL-t^P of ^vhat we 
are already doing. Rather, I am suggesting a reallocation of existing resources to g^t the job done by 

1. Working^witK local School boards to set up minimum achievement standards for graduation 
^ and procedures to i^rogress towards these standards, and seeing that they are enforced. ^ 

2. Beginning cutammutsucdu national programs to change community, school, parent, and 
student attitudes about schools and to encourage dropping bdvk into school alter dropping 

\ out. 

3. Making programs in our regular schools more flexible to allow for part-time education 
1 along with part-time jobs. ' ^ 



4. Expanding the alrcady^ucccssful Jamci. GrovcJliglLScliooUyiteiaiQi adults.aadJiOpQM' 

5. Revitalizing the limited (5275,000 for sixteen centers} federal support for adult education 
for poor people through the coordination of the existing adult basic education programs 
and other educational efforts so that the maximum use is made out of the limited funds. 

Tlie basic decisions should continue to be primarily a function of the local school board, but 
It becomes very clear that succe^. is going to depend upon doing fewer things, and doing them 
better, so that the basics are learned early. Local school districts may find it will be necessary to 
consider: 

1. Concentrating primarily oh the basic educational tasks in our schools and de-emphasizing 
social promotion by requiring each child to meet pre-set, locally determined standards in 
each grade before moving up. Providing remedial services at all levels to help childfCJLwho 
are not making the required progress. Particular focus should be given to learning 
disabilities and other handicaps. Activating family, church, and community organizations 
to again pull their full wciglu in the whole educational system. Schooling should be 
recognized as only one part, although a very important part of education. 

2. Establishing magnet school programs in centrally located areas to supplement possible 
reductions in the non-basic subjects. 

3. Establishing meaningful occupational-vocational prograns and programs to challenge the 
gifted student using outside community resources. 

4. Removing the few, hardcore disciphne probler.is from the classroom into other, more 
profitable learning environments. Special coordination \lith D cla^v arc's new status offender 
program should be considered. 
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In my view, this program can be done without the need for major new commitments of 
resources. The ke> is reording of priorities -by the institutions themselves -toward the goals of a 
more effective educational structure. Coordination between the local school districts and higher 
education institutions will help. With a reallocation of resources and a reordering of our priorities, 
IHiink Delaware can be an even more effective learning society for all of our citizens ttifougliout 

I 
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Learning for Effective Adulthood 



by David W. Horn beck 
State Superintendent of Schools 
Maryland State Department of Education 

The Mission of Schooling 

Schooling is a responsibility that includes but extends beyond "the school.** Schooling, or the 
process of providing learning opportunities (education) for the young people of Maryland, is an 
obligation of the wider community. Schooling is that set of learning experiences which leads to 
effective and satisfying adulthood. To be effective and satisfied as an adult requires a fundamental^ 
ability to cope with oneseif and others in a variety of settings. Those settings include one's family, 
one's community, and one's place.of employment. 

Schooling must, therefore, lead to competency in at least five areas of human activity. 

1. Basic Skills -All people, must be able to read, write, and calculate. We have reached a point 
where work experience, the use of leisure time, responsible citizenship and even meaningful 
family relationships require the use of the written word. People cannot buy groceries, fill 
out tax forms, and understand installment contracts without the ability to calculate. Thus, 
basic skills are before all else. 

2. World of work -One's job is the source of economic survival and remains a primary source 
of one's identity. Schooling should lead to a salable skill and assistance in securing 
employment upu** graduation for all who wish it. All public school youth should be aware 
of the options and opportunities of the world of work without racial or sexual bias. All 
should know and understand the advantages and disadvantages of pursuing post-secondary 
education and, thus, should emerge with realistic expectations which are, in part, dependent 
on our undw.j>tanding thatJhe^peed of technological change dooms anj^. attempt to teach 
skills that will last a lifetime. We must help people to respond flexibly to changes we cannot 
begin to predict. 

3. World of leisure time -The present includes and the future contemplates increased leisure 
time. Today, many children spend as much time in front of the television set as they do in 
school. .Schooling_can.heJp„the student. beJnvolved in more creative and healthy activities. 
The arts and Hfetime sports are but two of the possibilities. 

4. World of Citizenship -The increasing complexity of our life together makes responsible 
citizenship more important than ever before. Citizenship includes activities in the electoral 
process, it includes participation in local civic affairs, u includes an understanding of the 
system of justice with effort to make it work. ^ 

*Excerpts from a Report of the State Supenntendent of Schools on the Work and Organization of the Mar>land 
State Department of Education presented to the Maryland State Board of Education, December 22, 1976. 
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5. Survival skills There are a range of other competencies which every adult should possess. 
These include consumer skills, parenting skills, interpersonal relation skills, mechanical 
skills and skills of personal finance. Schooling should^q^iip all public school youth .with 
these kinds of fundamental abilities. 

If the schooling process is to result in these competencies, three ingredients are essential to eac 
^competency. 

^ 1. Information The parts of speech, the multiplication tables, the location of employment 
want ads, the procedure for voter registration are all examples of fundamental bits of 
information necessary to competency. _ 

2 Training toward specific skills -Sequential learning toward the skill of reading, the ability to 
read a blueprint; the skill to fj out an income tax form accurately are examples of the 
minimal skills required for competency. 

3 Developing the capacity for critical thought -Reading, writing and arithmetic are useless 
without the ability to reason. Good judgment, not information or sheer skill, determines 
pur quality of life. Ultimately, competency depends upon a person's ability to use 
information and skills wiselj^as they relate to each of the areas which are essential to 
effective adulthood. 

Real learning toward competency requires participation in experience-based learning settings. 
Teachers cannot force learning; they can only guide students to and through a variety of learning 
experiences, helping develop personal and intellectual skills. 

While effective adulthood rests fundamentally on the five areas of competency outlined 
above, there are other dimensions of an effective and satisfying life. While they are not subject to 
measu'-^ment as the foregoing are, they are important and schooling can make a major contribution 
to their development. The follov^ing principles again reflect the wider responsibility for schooling 
since much of what follows must take place in the family, church, and community. 

1 . Every stiident should become expert or at least very good at something. The area may be 
vocational or avocational, community or family-based, but genuine success in some activity 
is important to every human being. 

2 Ever>' student should understand the importance of developing and maintaining two or 
three close relationships to other people. That requires considerable effort, as caring about 
another person is hard work. But life without it is filled witli insecurity and loneliness. 

3 Every student should learn to have fun. A humorless life is dull and unrewarding for oneself 
and for those with whom one conies in contact. Work, family and play all can have a 

^ quality of joy if they can be approached with that expectation. 

4, Every- student should be helped to develop a delicate balance between looking at the worid 

optimistically on the one hand and with skepticism on the other. 
5 Every student should be encouraged to be a participant -a doer-not just an observer. One 
can help decide whether he/she will passively accept what life brings or will play a 
significant role in shaping his/her own destiny. 
6, Every student should be led to expect much of himself/herself. If that occurs, much will 

result. In contrast, if little is expected, it will result in a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Finally, we reassert that schooling is the responsibility of self, family, neigliborhood, church, 
community and the many institutions which impact on our lives. It is not the responsibility of the 
school alone. Neither competency nor the personal qualities to which the schooling process 
contributes can result from schools alone. They require the support aud involvement of many 
others. But schools can and should provide leadership to others. 
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Project Basic 

If the statement of the mission of schooling is to be reality rather than mere rhetoric, much is 
required of the Board, the Department, local systems and many othe^ in the years immediately 
^ead. It vvilKrequire hard thinking.andhard.doing»,JLtjadLlj£au^ man> levels. 

.Xhjre a.re^a number of facts vyhich contrpnt us vyhjch niake it imperative to adopt a results- 
oriented"appfoach. ^ ~ ' 

1. According to department figures, eight districts have drop-out rates of 30 percent or more. 
Seven other districts have rates of 20-30 percent. There are many reasons, not all or even 
most the fault of schools, but we must assume leadership in correcting this since many 
young people are leaving school functionally incoinnetent. i 

2. Still other students receive diplomas who cannot calculate, read, or write beyond.the 
elementary level. 

3. Further, many students who may have mastered the basic skills at the minimal level have 
not dealt with the other competency areas which I suggest are necessary to effective 
aduUhood. 

4. The Adult Functional Competency research conducted by The University of Texas under 
a grant from the.U. S. Office of Education determined that fully 20 percent of the adult 
population of the United States is functionally incompetent when measured against criteria 
similar to what I have suggested. 

There is, of course, much additional evidence which is pertinent but I believe your own 
experience is the most convincing. 

If we are to undertake the task I have outlined, it raises a series of important questions which 
will require our attention. 

Tl. Where does learning take place? We must shift our attention to the question, what are the 
best situations in which learning takes place, rather than our present tendency to ask how 
do we fit such learning situations into the school. Competence cannot be achieved in some 
areas absent real experience. Real experience is not possible exclusively within the classroom 

2. When will learning take place? Are twelve years of school, 45-50 minute class periods, 9-10 
month school years, and semester long classes properly normative? 

3. What kind of teacher retraining will be required? Who will provide it? Under what 
conditions? 

4. What legal and logistical questions will require answers? How would the Child Libor laws 
impact on mcreased field/work/service learning experiences, or workman's compensation 
laws? How will we deal with logistical questions like transportation? 

5. What are appropriate units of measurement regarding the competencies? Who determines 
the evaluation procedures to be used? 

There are, of course, Hiany other questions which will demand attention but these st vcral are 
among the most seminal. 

Let me turn now to outlining the process through which I propose meeting the challenges 
raised by Project Basic during the first two years. 

The basi*^ product which would result from the initial activity would be a Comprehensive Guide 
It would consjst of two basic parts. The first part would be the tentative first-draft statement of the 
competencies^astTiey relate to the five areas of human activity. They would not, repeat not, be the 
final product| The second major part of the Comprehensive Guide will be for illustrative purposes 
alone. While, the minimum competencies should be common across the state, the means of 
achieving thJm will vary due to the wide differences between counties, communities, schools, 
typography^ demography and a host of other factors. I am suggesting, however, a "how to" section 
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because it is important that the Board and Department not be in the business of telling systems 
what to do without assisting in how to do it. 

The process for producing the Comprehensive Guide would include at least seven groups of 
people: • 

1. State Department of Educationj'stafinof five -this group would report directly to the State 

" ^SupefintehaeritT" One person wouldTe fhe Difeclor of'the office; tlie second, third, and " 
fourth would be persons with experience with younger children, older youth, and those in 
between respectively; the fifth person would have primary responsibility for developing the 
community education component of the program. 

A word of explanation for the latter is appropriate. As stated earlier, schooling is the 
responsibility of the wider community. Thus, we will be asking support, involvement, 
placement opportunities and a host of other things from that community. It is quite 
important that the schools, in turn, be prepared to share their facilities, expertise and 
resources with that wider community. The present school-community program and the 
other Community Education activities of the DWision of Instruction are a good beginning. 
I am simply proposing that we build on that beginning and integrate those efforts with 
Project Basic. 

The central office would coordinate the efforts of Project Basic. They would represent 
the glue as many are gathered in this effort. 

2, Representatives of local systems I propose that I select five systems, each of which would 
assign one staff person to work fuUtime on Project Basic. The Department would pay the 
salaries of the people. The five Systems would be representative. They would be chosen on 
the basis of pre-determined and announced criteria such as: (a) representativeness, 
geograpliically and deniographicall> , (b) enthusiasm, (c) evidence of support from the 
business, labor, parent, and government communities of the system, and (d) previous 
involvement in similar issues. 

The five persons would spend most of the first part of the first year working as 
colleagues with the central office personnel and under the supervision of the Director. They 
would bo full participants in the future conceptualization of process and direction, bringing 
the local system perspective to the deliberations. During the second part of the first year, 
they would spend most of their tin . back in their respective systems in dialogue with 
administrators, teachers, parents and community people regarding the work of the first part 
of the year. 

, 3. County Superintendents I propose to select four county superintendents who reflect the 
geographic and demographic diversity of the state to meet with me for a day each four to 
^six weeks in a "shirt-sleeves" setting. They would constitute a major reference group as I 
give direction to the planning process envisioned. 

4. Organization liaison A group representative of the Maryland Association of Boards of 
Education, Maryland State Teachers Association, Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and other appropriate organizations will be asked to meet regularly to share in the 
development of Project Basic. 

5. Citizen Consultants I propose to involve a substantial number of citizens to participate from 
tlie beginning in the formulation of Project Blkic. They will be persons drawn from many 
walks of life who have practiced effective adulthood. They will include, for example, such 
individuals as craftsperso^ris^ politicians, homemakers, media people, businesspeople, athletes, 
musicians, artists. They will be drawn from counties throughout the state. 

I propose a role for them beyond mere reaction to a staff-submitted proposal. I want 
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to ask a broadly constituted group of citizens what they feel is the necessary range of 
minimum competencies for effective adulthood. 

One approach that deserves consideration beyond the group of selected citizens is to 
explore with media people the use of the mednrta ask the citizens of Maryland generallj). > 
what they consider the essential competencies. - ' \ 

6. State government liaison- I propose asking the agency heads of such Departments as Health' 
and Mental Hygiene, Human Resources, Natural Resources, Employment and Social Services, 
Economic and Community Development, and Agriculture to select a deputy or other ranking 
person each to meet at^propriateJime^-throughoutthc year. Such a committee woilld 
explore the vadpus ways in which their agencies and programs could assist us and we tkem. 

7. Department staff-While the" central office staff will be the primary Department staff \ 
support to Project Basic, there will be nunierous times during the first year where they ^will 
be required to call on the expertise of other Department personnel. It will require j 

^ considerablejnter-diyisional activity and the strong support of the Assistant Superintendents. 
\^ With that in mind, I will meet with the Assistant Superintendents regularly as they willl 
' constitute a primary reference group in the development of Project Basic. i 
There will be several primary activities following completion of the first draft of the Guide. 
The five locally selected people would return to their local counties, although their salaries would^ 
continue to be paid by the Department. Similar persons would be selected by the four | 
superintendents who had been meeting with me regularly. In those nine counties. County ^ 
Comprehensive Guides would be prepared using a process similar to the one used at the state le;ve! 
previously. 

The f^cus of attention would, of course, be on the "how to'' section of tl^e Guidesince it, is in 
that area that the resources vary so widely among counties. Attention to the competency definition 
section woul^ not be precluded. Indeed, counties would be encouraged to advise us on changes 
which should ^e made. When the County Comprehensive Guides are completed, a plan of action 
will be developed to begin implementation in the third year. Throughout this process the centi^al 
office staff plus other departmental personnel would be available to assist local systems. 

At the end (^f two years, we will have developed the basis for initial implementation in ye.^r 
three and continuing thereafter. The specifics for such implementation will be part of the effor^t 
during the first two years. While obviously it is not possible to identify the precise nature of the 
activities beginning in the third year, there are several principles that will be at work. First, .the 
initial steps toward implementation will be broadly enough based to allow us to determine Project 
Basic's strengthL and weaknesses to that point. Sometimes new efforts are so narrow in scope that 
one cannot know whether its success of failure is dependent on a single individual or set of 
circumstances that will not occur again. In this instance we will be seeking the best strategies to 
make the Mission of Schooling real. Thus, it must go beyond the typical small experimental or pilot 
project effort. Second, the experience will prpvide a basis for further revision in the compentency 
definitions. Third, initial implementation will begin to d,t^monstrate resource needs, how resources 
must be allocated, what new resources are nece'sSafy\ ^Fdurth, the effort will illuminate furthei 
teacher training needs. Fifth, it ^^-ill allow us to begin to validate new evaluation procedures. 

Other- Educational Programs Deserving Priority Attention 

Project Basic. Learning for Effective Adulthood is addressed to the full range of schooling. 
Nevertheless, there are seven areas of educational programming which deserve special attention, 
though all relate directly to Project Basic. They are: 

A. Project Star -This effort is well under way at the Board's initiative and with hard work on 
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the part of the staff. Indeed, if Project Star is as successful as we hope, it would become . 
primary piece of the "how to'' section of the basic skills reading component of 
roject Basic. 

isruptive youth program There is a one dimension of a program for disruptive youth 
^hich is missing from the effprts presently under way. At least, it doeb not play a 
minent role. The majority of drop-outs and disruptive youth suffer from boredom 
arid/or failure. Disruption or leaving school is frequently a reaction to these conditions. 
On^ significant strategy for overpoming both is increased community based learning 
opportunities. 

t the moment the overwhelming majority of learning experiences take place in the 
clas^rdbm. That means we rely largely on success or failure to occur there. (I set aside 
for the moment the fact that community based learning is also important to competency 
development for all students not just those who are disruptive.) All students do, not learn 
best in th«^same way or in the same place. It is not enough to say that a student must 
adjust to tile setting we provide. We must search for that place of learning which will 
provide success. That place for many is outside the:classroom in part. Thus I propose to 
add attention to this strategy to the present framework of our di^sruptive youth program. 
Early 'Chirdh(|pd Ed lication-We educators argue v/ith one another about nearly 
everything. HWever, one point on which there is nearly unanimity is that what takes 
place in a chila^s life between the ages of zero and five is more important to the child*s 
growth and development than any other single period. Yet schools do not become . 
involved with a cm\d or his/her parents until the end, of that time. That does not make 
sense. I recommejid the following activities to address this serious question: 
1,. A comprehensive report be submited to the Governor through the State Board of 
Education recommending a state government strategy for addressing the needs of 
young children. Tl^e only bias that I would want to inject into the proposal from the 
beginning is that tlm emphasis be on what the state can do to strengthen families in 
their parenting role rather than on programs for children themselves. There is much 
evidence that the straiiisand pressures experienced by the family in the past quarter of 
a century have contribi^^ed to such phenomena as the increased divorce rate, reliance 
on schools and other insi;\tutions to do what families formerly did in the training of 
children, and child abuse.\Thus, our focus should be on strengthening family effort. 
2. Development of parent-edufcation programs -There are a number of ways in which the 
Department can begin immediately to strengthen parent education efforts. They 
include: 

a. Increased attention to in-serv)i:e training in th j use of parent-teacher conferences for 
parent education. , \ 

b. Development of programs for tlui parents of pre-school children. ^ 

c. Increased attention to parenting programs for high school students Last year 

2 1 0,000 girls 1 7 or under gave birm in the United States. One in ten 1 7 year old 
girls is a mother and 16 percent of u^sc girls have two children. . 

In recommending parenting education in the high schools (and it is already 
underway to some extent in many), 1 Hx) not approve or disapprove of young 
parenthood. I am simply stating facts imd suggesting it is not adequate to say those 
young families aie someone else's problehis. Moreover, parenting education should 
not be limited to or even primarily for thVperson who is already a parent. Many 
more youth will face the questions of parenthood shortly after graduation. Surely, 
good parenting is necessary to effective adulWiood. 
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"d. Wc should increasi^iie parenting offerings of our adult education programs. That 
would represent an important contribution within the framework of Community 
Education. A \ 
3. We should carefully review the experience here and m other states of the value, of full 
day five yea^r^l^l'lcindergarten. ' . ^ ' \ 

„ During/tliejiionthsimmediately..aliead.weLcan.expectjnUiatixesjnJ 

childhood area oy the Carter-Mondale administration, supplemented with initiatives by 
individual sljnators and congresspeople. All of our initiatives inihis area should take 
account of federal activity and should inform us so that we can influence the shape of 
federal initiatives; ' , 

Equal Opportunity-Absent equal opportunity all else we do is tail ted. While much 
progress has been made, constant vigilance is necessary. "Project. ^asic, at its roots, is 



an 

equal (^^)portunity program because it will spell out what the fundamental competencies 
of a gcjod education are and will represent a declaration on the part of the State Board 
that vfc intend to provide the learning experienced necessary to every child. 
E. ^rrections education-As a result of legislation passed in 1976, the Department has 
increased responsibility for the education of prison inmates. If we are to meet that 
^ responsibility we must give it special consideration. The legislation c^Us for a report to 
the General Assembly regarding the joint plan of the Departrrent of Education ajid the 
Division of Corrections.^ 

In service Education -There are approximately 45,000 teachers presently in teaching in 



aryland. The focus of teacher training efforts should not exclude pre-service training, 
fiut with a minimal turn-over rate among present teachers, the primary focus iliould be 
ih-ocrvice educjjtion.^ ' 

1 

Conclusion 

We face the challenge of providing equal access to a schooling system whiqh satisfies the 
discussed criicria at costs which the taxpayers of Maryland car afford.^ Jt will require our focusing 
attention on jthe people of this state rather than the sometimes traditional areas of turfdom and 
other excesses that get in the way of quality education. Many school districts are already engaged 
in important ^ays in results-oriented education. The State Board and the Department of Education 
should take fiill advantage of that experience. They must assume a posture of leadership but make 
nq pretense o^ dictatorship, benevalent or otherwise. I firmly believe that the State Board, local 
Boards of Edu^cation, superintendents, teachers, parents and others are fully capable of exercising 
that leadership!. And I believe the legislature is anxious that we assume it rather than being galled 
upon to imposp it. Above all, perhaps, the too often abandoned virtue of mutual trust must be 
present. \ 
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West Virginia 
Plan for Comrnmiity Education 

by West Virginia Department of Education 
— Bureau of Vocational, Technical & Adult Education ^ ' 

Community Education Office 

Definition 

The purpose of Community Education is to open the schools, supported by public tax dollars, . 
in an effort to serve the iotal community with activities, programs and senlctjs provided in 
cooperation with all governmental and service organization. Local community advisory coimcils are 
utilized to identify activities they believe will meet the needs of all ages and'interests in^ihej 
comijiunity. • . f 

Jntroduction \ 

Community Education is a concept that has developed public involvement and Jiipport for 
public schools throughout the nation. Beginning in Flint, Michigan forty years ago, ^ne concept has 
been so successful that over eight hundred school systems in the United States hav^ ad ^pted it as a 
basic operational philosophy* / 

Community Education involves all of the people of a community by opening^ihe schools in the 
afternoons, during the evenings and even on weekends lO community activities fo^ all ages and 
interests. It involves the school and the entire community in activities that result in the school 
becoming a relevant part of their personal lives. / 

It is the intent of the State Board of Education to offer the people of West Virginia an 
opportunity to develop the Community Education philosophy as a guiding forte for an improved 
educational system through community involvement. 

Rationale ' 



In the early days of public education in West Virginia, the local schools were looked upon and 
used by the people of the community as a hub around which a wide r;jnge o( community services 
could be provided. ^ \ 

In essence, a partnership in social development between youth and adult evolved whereby the 
community -owned school facility was used not only for educational activities, but also for cultural, 
social, recreational, governmental, health, and other activities as well. ^ 

Year after year, the communities and schools grew further apart, Tlie schools became 



♦Excerpt from West Virginia iWfl^/wa/o/ Operations for Community Education, 1977. 
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institutions given totally to cliildren and youth in the compulsory school-age, and usually only 
school-developed educational activities were allowed. Few provisions were made for externally- 
originated educational, cultural, social or recreational opportunities for school children, for 
community or adult involvement. 

The adult segment, those who did not fit the compulsory school-age range, i^i the^ame time 

incteasingly deyeloped. their„awn.separate„speciaUzed.institutions_As,a result, education^became 

textbook-teacher-student oriented rather than community-related. 

Frequently, vandalism and civil unrest are vented toward the local school. While ^this 
aggression may be aimed at the system in general, the damage to facilities and to the future lives of 
some individuals is appalling. Sociologists generally agree that both youth and adults often feel 
isolated from the school and are not satisfied with its ability to related to many of their special 
needs. 

Increasingly, neighborhood residents, includii)g parents of school-age children^ htjve pulled 
away from the school, voiced criticism of the school and expressed opposition to public school 
expenditures. Yetjiiany professional educators suggest that in order for the school to best serve 
the child, this trend must be reversed and the school must, as much as possible, relate to the total 
patronage and family as well as conimunfly altitudes and ideas. 

The 1972 [President's Commission on School Finance suggested that Community Schools are 
a means of developing a closer linkage between school children, parents anJ other citizens in the 
educational community. Involvement oj community residents in programs in which they are highly 
interested and frequently have a voice in developing naturally "bridges the gap'' between school and 
community. In addition, it fosters positive feelings toward supporting education. 

Community Education is a process by which we can enhance cooperation with other 
community and social agencies and can provide maximum utilization of the tax dollar. Tlic 
Community Education concept is b^Jsed on the fundamental premiss that the public schools belung 
to all the people, from pre-schoolers through senior citizens. By means of Community Schojla, 
local resources can be harnessed to provide a forum as a means to work with community pfoblenis 
while bringing back a sense of community identity whereby adults, students and commi.nity 
members can work, play and learn together. 

Demands have been placed on education that can, in most instances, best be provide 1 at the 
neighborhood level. Some of these demands are the result of adult illiteracy, unejnploymvnt in 
the urban centers, as well as rural areas, need for a more skilled work force by public and pnvate 
industry , need for adult education in the areas of citizenship, drug-alcohol abuse, consumer affairs, 
safe and economical driving, wi^er energy consumption, health and other p»*obiems. Increasingly, 
communities are faced with the problems of the aged. The Community Education concept with its 
emphasis on all citizens, young and old, offers a promise of meeting u^^be unique educational and 
social needs. 



The neighborhood school facilities are ownedl)y the community. They may be used for a 
whole range of community activities which support, strengthen and augment the babic program 
for which the educational system exists. Tlie Community School expands the role of the school 
i*oin a formal learning center for the young, operating six hours a day, five days a week, thirty- 
nine weeks a year, to a total community opportunity center for the young and old, operating 
virtually around the clock throughout the calendar year. Summarily, it relates the operation of 
the school to those particular needs of that community. 
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Goals and Objectives 

ooaM.O\To provide and develop a sense of community or neigliborhood in the areas served by the 
Community Schools. 

^ • 1.1, Assist in the development of communications between the citizens and the schools, 
local government units and' business and industry. 

lAA Provide^the^'proper4r^ining-and informatioii with citizens and school 

personnel directly itiVolVed^n ordfeFt^ pforfiote a better understanding of 
Community Education. 
, 1 .2 Assume a leadership role in community development. 

1.3 Encourage citizen participation in community affairs. ^ 

1 .4 Cooperatively involve labor, business and industry, churches, city and county 
governments, and other educatidnal and social agehcies in the Community 
Education program. . 

1.5 Organize ahd strengthen tlie local Community School advisory committees and 
insure participation by a cross section of people including^outh, young adults, 
parents, senior citizens, and representatives from vanous social service agencies. 

1 .6 Develop Community Education programs that permit total community involvement. 
Goal 2.0 To develop and implement a sound Community Education program in all school areas. 

2.1 Develop a balanced program for neighborhood areas as suggested by people through 
surveys, obseivation and staff input from community agencies, organizing specific ^ 
programs in the follov/ing areas: 

2.1.1 Education 

Enrichment classes, drug education, health and safety education, pre-school 
, and early childhood ejcperiences, teenage and young adult activities, adult 
and senior citizen activities, physical education and fitness opportunities, 
vocational and business education, adult basic education, tutorial and 
compensatory education, education for upgrading job skills. 

2.1.2 Recreation 

a. Provide recreation programs as requested by the citizens in such areas as 
arts and crafts, photography, ceramics, etc. 

b. Cooperate with city and county recreation agencies in expanding 
recreational opportunities in order that all citizens may participate 
year-round. 

2.1.3 Cultural and Fine Arts 

a. Make available cultural and fine arts programs. 

b. Provide means by wliich area residents can attend and/or participate in 
cultural and fine arts programs. 

Goal 3.0 To promote the use of school facilities and personnel for the provision of services and 
programs in order to improve the educational, vocational, cultural, and social life of the 
neighborhood in which the Community School is located. 

3. 1 Increase the school facility and building usage by opening them more hours and 
acting as a catalyst to bring more citizens to use local resources. 

3.2 Conduct Community Education on a year-round basis. 

3.3 Provide locations in the Community Schools or other local facilities to pursue the 
activities of Community Education. 

3.4 Engage in cooperative efforts with other social service agencies. 
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To bring together all resources (federal, state, county, local, and other) in developing and 
operating.!! comprehensive program. 

4.1 Work toward having Community Education substantially supported by the local 
community after a reasonable period of time. 

4.2 Request the assistance of local governmental agencies, civic organizations, business 
and industry, and, private foundations in^the.support of Community School programs. 

To evaluate the Community Education program constantly in terms of meeting pubHc 
needs. 

5. J Base assessment upon effectiveness of programs in meeting needs and demands of 
citizens in the community. 

5.2 Evaluate the Community Education staff and staff development programs. 

5.3 Include also school administration, teaching and other instructional staff in the 
program evaluation. 

5.4 Include long range planning of the county's Community Education program in the 
evaluation process. 

5.5 Involve the participation of the West Virginia Community Education Advisory 
Committee in the planning and evaluation process. 

Proclamation — 

The West Virginia State Board of Education affirms the role of the local school as a 
Commu.-iity Education center for people of all ages. Schools are a comn;on denominator of all 
people, therefore, school boards, administrators, facultie^».ond staffs are challenged to work in full 
conccr: with other governmental and community agenwks and institutions, including the total 
community, as well local neigliborhood residents, to provide and support the provisions of the 
total range of educational, cultural, social, health and recreational services and activities appr jpriate 
to the needs of the community and the resources of our society. 
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"Our Schools" as Compared 
to "Those Schools" 



by J. Frank Yeager 
Superintendent, Durham County Schools 
North Carolina 



A Growing Loss of Public Confidence 

For several years, the general public has criticized many of the nation's public schools .for 
various reasons, some legitimate, others not; the result has been a growing loss of publx confidence. 
Failure to reelect board of education members, non-renewal of superintendents* contracts, failure 
to pass needed bond issues, lack of community participation in the schools, deterioration of a 
school-supportive altitude by parents and failure of elected.pfficials to finance public education 
adequately, are several examples indicative of the problem. Unfortunately, many of us 
^ (administrators and teachers) are still •^circling the wagons" against the attack on the pubHc schools. 
Tfiis defensiveness is self defeating. It legitimizes blaming others instead of searching inward fui 
solutions to problems. Following this same line of reasoning, it is easy to see why educators should 
say 'Sve have met the enemy and he is us/* 

The Core Problem 

When discussing the public schools, the lay public in most areas of the country generally refer 
to the schools as **those school?" or "that school" as opposed to the mofe possessive "our schools" 
or **my school This mode of reference reveals the core problem whichimust be addressed if we are 
to restore confidence in and support for public education. A citizen *&i>ehavior towarfi the schools, 
whether in voting for a bond issue or in becoming directly involvcd in working* in a classroom, is 
directly related to the individual's perception nf the Sv,hools.^ Obviously, perceptions are sometimes 
distorted and often incomplete but it serves little purpose for educators to "moan and groan'* about 
being misunderstood; we must work to change the perception. We must do our best to inform our 
public accurately and, in so doing, help them feel a part of the schools rather than apart from them. 

Considerable research in community and organizational development disciplines is available to 
support the concept that a feeling of "ownership" affects one's commitment to a decision, concept 
or group.- We need to make "those schools" become "our schools." But how do we go about 
restoring lay citizens' ownership of the public chools? 



William T. Powers, Behavior Tfie Control of Perception (Chicago. Aldine PublishLig Company, 1973), pp. 
41-55, 169.261-272. 

Charles Cofer and M. H. Appley, Motivation. Theory and Research (New York. John Wiley & Sons. Inc.. 
1964), p. 781. General Mills Annual Report (JMlnneapolls : General Mills, Inc.. 1966). pp. 19-20. Albert T. 
Poffenberger. Psychology in Advertising (New York; McGraw-Hill, 1 932), p. 1 7. 




Examination of past >ears when there was considerably more public, support for educutiun 
sheds light on how to address the problem. Public schools formerly were ^enters for many activities 
other than formal education. Social and community activities were common. In recent years, 
external forces, as well as some internal forces in education, have tended to restrict school 
utilization. As schools became larger and more comprehensive through consohdation and as i>om^ 
diildren, were bused ^^il of their neigliborhoods fur the purpose of desegregation « individual and 
community identity with specific schools diminished. 

Restoring Community Owiership 

The Durham County Schools in North Carolina have attempted to restore community identity 
with and ownership of the public schools by pursuing a number of different procesb approaches. 
One of the most effective is the operation of selected schools outside of normal school hours and 
during the summer to carry on community identified programs. Since oiir initial efforts, forces at _ 
work within Durham County indicate a steady movement toward the goals of confidence and 
support. Easy passage of a state bond issue for capital improvement, considerable lay participation 
in.public meetings to find solutions to problems, active lay advisory committees at individual 
schools, increased financial support from elected officials, volunteer assistance, a supportive press, 
a board of education in which all candidates took a positive stance, and overwhclmfng passage 
of J vhool supplemental tax increas e arc definite s igns that there is growing public support for our 
school system. This attitude can be directly linked to an outreach effort which included opcmng 
up the schools to the general public for greater community utilization. 

A pro-school advantage was gained in Durham partially because school leaders early voiced 
their willingness to seek ways to work to restore public confidence. Lay leaders were encouraged 
enough by the Schools' receptive stan^^ to come forward and cooperative planning was begun. It 
appears that all educators and supporters of pubKw education have a vested iniercst in moving in 
this direction if we want to restore public confideUwe in and support for public education. ^ 

Too many times educators attempt to conununicate to the public by using education jargon 
such as ^'community schools." We fail to create the enthusiasm and understanding that is needed 
to sustain a good idea. In Durham County, we have tried to avoid (his mistake by talking about 
baufits and individuals' uireJ intcratSy as opposed to intangible concepts with no personal 
definition.-^ In the business wond, successful salespeople have known for years that they don't sell 
products, but that they sell the product's ^'benefits'* for l... customer. The focus of a successful 
sale is the customer, not the prOduct. Thus, from the beginning three years ago, we have stressed 
meeting the specific needs of our diverse population while saving taxpayers' money through better 
utilization of our resources, including facilities. 

Coopcraiing Education Systems 

In North Carolina, the community college^technical institute system is legally responsible for 
all adult education. The public schools have no responsibility in this area. Savings to the taxpayer 
through the use of public school facilities for adult education coiuc about by not having to build 
additional facilities for community colleges or technical institutes to conduct adult programs. An 
educational benefit is that participation in adult programs has been significantly increased by taking 
the instructional programs closer to the lay citizens. Amost 2,000 adults enrolled m evening courses 



•'Douglas McGregor, Tht Professiunat Manager (New York. McGraw-ILll, 1967), p. 73. Douglas McGregor, 
"The HumanSide of Enterprise," iUtyfiu/icf/i and Cuntntl in Organizations, eds.. Gene Daltun and Paul Lawrence, 
(Homewcod, Illinois* Richard Irwin, Inc. and Tlie Dorsey Press. 1971), pp. 304-3 12. 
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within the public schoolb of Durham County during this pdi>t >ear. A corresponding taxpayers* 
saving in Durham County has come about through a closer working relationship between Durham 
TcLhnical Institute and the pubhc schools. This year, for the first time, cooperative effort is 
pciniitting selected, advanced, vocational students m their high school senior year to take courses 
at the local technical institute for full credit. These courses can be counted as college credit and, at 
the s ajiie tim e, as credit toward a high School diploma. B> working together, the public schools and 
Durham Technical Institute have agreed on curriculum offerings which have improved the course 
continuity between the two institutions, thus educationally benefitting our students as well as 
financially benefiting parents. 

Programs, Stafjing and Financial Support 

Adult programs offered in the schools range from vocational, personal interest and basic 
education courses tu recreational training. Summer camps for our youth have also been included. 
La> boards at five different locations in each section of the County independently make the final 
de«.Hion oifthe direction of their regional program. One full-time employee and five part-time 
employees arc funded b> the County Commissioners to assist the lay boards and to help coordinate 
the programs. Each part-time coordinator works under the supervision of the respective principals 
of the five schools that serve as community centers. 

The countv comnusMoners, who fund the salaries for these individuals with local taxpayers* 
iiionc>, decided to make the investment after the program originally started three and one-half 
years ago througli a grass routs movement of some key local citizens, technical institute staff and 
public School officials. Original motivation centered on finding outlets for senior citizens* interests 
and on developing alternative programs for school-aged students. Durham County lacked a county 
recreational and decentralized adult education program, thus the county commissioners realized 
that coitiinuiiily needs euuld be met better with a relatively small sum of money invested in our 
program. The amount of hard money (S29,535) put into the program this year by the 
Commissioners has been far exceeded in the contributions (SI 20,689) from local agencies, private 
foundations, and by the dollar value of volunteer services. 

The program has continued tu grow in the past three years of operation with the paid stati and 
lay boards providing the direction. This growth was assisted by the awarding of a Community 
Education Grant in the amount of S79,550 from the U. S. Office of Education. .CerUirdy,j)rp^lenis 
have developed at each location, but we have not found that any problem to date has been 
insurmountable. 

Recently, three incidents higlilighted the effects of the Durham County effort. A well-thought- 
of !itate political figure approadi^d an adjacent school board and icquested that they start a program 
similar to Durham County *s. This board in turn instructed their administrative staff to proceed, and 
they now have two centers in operation. Also, the U. S. Office of Education*s awarding of a 
community school grant to Durham County tu enlarge and improve the program was significant. 
Tliib giant was highly competitive and Durham County received the only grant awarded in North 
Carolina. In addition, Durham Technical Institute officials have advised that they are now receiving 
many additiohal requests fur joint programs between other public school systems and the Technical 
Institute. 

Principles Jor Restoring Community Ownership 

The pnnciples that we have developed are the following: 

1. Before lay leaders will conie forth, public ochool leadership must be willing to take the first 



step by demonstrating a willingness to cooperate with the community for greater school 
utilization. o 

2. After the initial informative stage, lay leaders must assume ^'direction of the program so as 
to ensure broad community ownership. \ ' i 

3. A minimum an\ount of money is needed to employ program administrators to tie things 
together and to coordinate activities with the school and community leaders involved. 

4. During both the initial and developmental stages, programs must reflect the broad interests 
of the public and those educators at .the involved schools so as to ensure full participation 
and cooperation. 

5. Appealing to ihe vested interests of elected officials and institutional leaders appears to be 
the most promising way to gain human resources and financial support. Benefits • 
financial, political*, educational and otherwise -will far outweigh the small investment 
required. 

For educators, it's easy to become so immersed in details that we forget that the word public 
comes before educatiotL The public is, in every sense, the foundation and reason for our 
educational system. Schools must seek ways for the public to become a familiar and vital part of 
education once again. Community education ma> not be the total answer, but for us it s been one 
method to improve our relationship with the public and to start a process of building a coordinated 
and comprehensive educational system to serve the needs of a// people. In Durham County, **those 
schools'* are becoming "our schools." 
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Education and Community 

by Thomas E.Truitt 
Superintendent, Danville Public Schools 
Danville, Virginia 

Recall of Educational Events 

My fondest recollection of my high school economics/sociology class is that I sat behind the 
homecoming queen. But I also remember something else about that class. As a means of 
encouraging sensitivity to the events of the world, the first ten or fifteen minutes of class each day 
were devoted to discussion of current events. The excitement of one particular discussion still 
lingers in the back of my mind. 

On this particular fall day in 1957 the discussion centered around the launching of a space 
satellite by the Soviet Union. I remember the excitement of the teacher and my classmates as they 
considered the possibilities of "Sputnik." My failure to share in that excitement is one of the 
reasons I remember that day. 

As a high school senior I could not share in the excitement because my limited vision 
rendered me incapable of understanding the scientific and technological importance of the event. I 
could not imagine the implications of this "Sputnik" for communication and space travel to the 
same degree as my classmates. 

Today, from the perspective of a school superintendent, I look back on the launching of the . 
Soviet Sputnik as a watershed event for public education, and this is the second reason why I 
remember that high school class discussion. There i:> Httle comfort in the knowledge that neither 
my teacher, nor my classmates, perceived the significance of the event for education 

Althougli the day after the launching was too close to the event to recognize its potential 
impact on public education, the weeks and months which followed brought a new wave of criticism 
for the nation's schools. The national failure to be first in the field of space was blamed on liiC 
schools Newspaper, magazine, radio and television appeals for strong science and mathematics 
programs were made, while programs of fine arts and socialization came under attack.^ 

While the public schools have had periods of criticism in the past, the launching of the Soviet 
Sputnik and the subsequent public reaction is viewed as a watershed event smce it initiated a period 
of unrest and dissatisfaction which has continued to the present. Tlie event once again 
demonstrated the responsiveness of the schools to the pubhc, for increased emphasis was placed on 
Science and mathematics as a direct response to public reaction. But, even though the United States 
has replaced the U. S. S. R. as the leader in space, the public schools have not been credited for our 
nation's successes to the same extent they have been blamed for our shortcomings. Today the 
public mood is still critical of education. 



Ralph L. Pounds and James R. Bryner, The School in American Society (New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1965), p. 74. 
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Even though there is considerable criticism of pubHc schools, the system of education still 
represents, a major investment by the American people. Today over 45 million students are bcmg 
taught by over two million teachers at an estimated cost of S71 billion.^ And, while unquestioning 
belief andjfaith in education has not recovered fron^ the Sputnik incident, there exists in this 
country a ktrong tradition of support for public education and the potential for restoring public 
confidencd in our educational system. Restoration of public confidence should be a major goal of 
professionih educators. The key to achieving this goal lies in understanding the forces which have 
impacted education during the post-Sputnik years and bemg willing to consider solutions in light of 
these forces! 

Tofflerlin his popular hook Future Shock, dc3oribed the shock of rapid and uncontrolled 
change which is affecting people in today's society. While institutions such as the schools may 
appear ihipei4ious to changes in society, the environments in which the public school must operate, 
have been changing rapidly. The inability of the schools to accurately perceive and deal with these 
changes in thelenvironment is a major problem. 

Power Shift A\i(nyfrom Local Control 

One writeAhas suggested that the 1970's will be called the "decade of political reformation in 
American education." The reformation taking place is primarily one of a shift in power from 
school boards ana administrators to other groups. 

Clearly,-theie has been a shift of power from the local to the state and fedeial levels related to 
changes in the finlancingof education. Originally schools were financed by local property taxes. 
Expanding enrollments, higher salaries, and inflation have resulted in a 261 percent increase m the 
Cost of education for kindergarten through the twelfth grade from the >ear 1960 to 1970. With 
local property taxtk no longer adequate, school boards turned to ilic state and federal governi|nents 
to take up the slacR. Boards obtained additional funding; they sacrificed control."^ 

In addition to changes in the finances of education, many .states have adopted educational 
standards or accountability programs which have the effect of constraining the local division from 
exercising prerogatives it formerly had. The federal government has further restricted local control 
through court decisi^ps, legislative acts, and administrative regulations. 

Another factor \^hich has eroded local administrative power to control schools is growing 
community pluralism. Jhe homogeneous^middle class community power structure ha^been 
replaced by a complex ^oup of small independent community groups with special interests in the 
educational system. The instability of such a political structure results in a further erosion of 
administrative control. \ 

A more direct attack on administrative control over the schools has come from the 
organization and unionizat ion of teachers. Through the process of negotiation and grievance 
teachers have done much to wrest administrative control from school hodt^h and supenntendents. 
Having been successful in ^^ollective bargaining, teachers have begun functioning in the political 
arena in an attempt to exercise more control over the system. 

The student rights movement has made an additional contribution in the shilt of power away 
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from Idea scirooTboards and adm Due process "mechanisms, students' bills of rights, 

search and seizure constraints, and control of student records have eroded administrative control 
over students.^ 

The changing and expanding role of the schools is.the final factor in the power shift in 
education. Years ago there was a simpler time when the school curriculum was designed to 
accomplish an uncomplicated task, there was general agreement on the goals of the school, teachers 
were hired to teach courses designed to achieve these goals, and students spent the^day learning 
what the teachers told them to learn.^ In recent years society has tried to use the schools as a 
vehicle to cope with segregation, human relations, the environmental crises, vandalism, smoking and 
cancer, sexual naivete and immorality, population control, and early childhood care. As a result, 
schools are viewed as tools for he!, ing society cope with its problems and as a source of power for 
those who wish to reform society.^ 

Results of Power Shifts 

As a result of these forces, the viability of local control pf edutdtion faces a serious challenjie. 
The shift of power from local school boards and administrators to other groups has been traumatic 
for local educators. This has led to a feeling of helplessness and a **let Washington do it" attitude. 

In this climate there are those who maintain that local control should be a thing of the past. It 
has been suggested that rapid transportation and easy communication require a national curriculum 
and national educational policies. Yet the traditional belief in the worth of the individual requires 
that we seek to make education responsive and sensitive^to the unique needs of individuals and of 
individual communities. The concept of community education has the potential to help u& achieve 
this responsiveness and sensitivity. 

The potential of community education will be realized only if those who promote the concept 
will avoid two major syndromes~the tendencies to label and to offer panaceas. 

Labeling Syndrome 

Labeling is an obsession in education. Educators have been known io argue for hours on 
whether a child was a '*slow learner," ''educationally deprived," ''culturally disadvantaged," 
"handicapped," or '^retarded." A different type of child might be labeled "academically talented," 
,!^'^^£i;.'l9Lin:J!o^'y^^^ Tl]£J!2iDUs,lh4LQft^^^^ 

ratlTer than educating, students. The main purpose of the labeling is to separate and categorize. 

Children are not the only subject of labels, ideas are treated in a similar manner with equally 
unproductive results. As the concept of community^education becomes part of the content for 
more and more graduate courses in education, there is a danger that it may become less useful. The 
process of defining a concept has the effect of limiting and restricting the concept as it^^ts^forcec^ 
neatly into a tight, semantic category. This is inevitable with a concept such as community 
education; for definitions are static, while the concept is dynamic. 

As noted earlier, the major purpose of labeling is to separate and categorize. This results in 
education and community education. Not onl> do we have separate definitions for education and 
community education, but we have special community education associations, community 
education councils, and tommunity education coordinators which are separate from, but added to, 
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the existing educational structure. The separatism of the community education movement has been 
promoted by ''community educators" and is a basic mistake for it places community education in a 
context outside of education. The end result is that community education becomes an add-on 
program taking.place after school hours with a heavy emphasis on recreation. 

It is not helpful to separate community education from education, for cduvatioji generajl^ -^^^ 
should be oriented to the community. Many of the ideas emphasized by the con'Tmunity education 
movement can contribute, to the improvement of education. ' 

Panacea Syndrome ~ 

The second syndrome to be avoided by community education is panacea packaging and 
promotion. The history of education in the post-Sputnik era might be viewed as a search for 
panaceas as educators have eagerly embraced a variety of proposed cure-alls. Team teaching, 
non-gradedness, open education, teaching machines, computer assisted instruction, behavioral 
objectives, management by objectives, individualized and humanized instruction, and careef 
education are just a few of the organizational and methodological ideas that have been offered as 
"the solution'' for the ills of education. There arc those who would like to make community 
education the latest panacea; this must be avoided. 

Community Education Emphasizes Involvement 

The rise of community education is related to tne prevailing practice in the majority of 
American school districts since World War II to curtail opportunties for lay participation and to 
confine decisions exclusively to the realm of the professional. Thi? exclusivity has decreased the 
sense of ownership on the part of parent and lay constituencies.^ In many communities ''our" 
schools have become "those" schools. The concept of community education reemphasizes the 
benefit of community and lay involvement in the public school system through the use of 
community advisory councils and through bringing community resources and the schools closer 
together. 

While public involvement jn goal setting has been given Hp service, it has seldom been practiced 
because of the difficulty involved in trying to communicate with large numbers of people.^ hi 
Virginia public involvement in education has been mandated since 1972 through the state's 

9^^'!^^^ P^^^^^"^J^.9^i^*i^ school division involve the 

community in developing a six-year plan which must include: 

1 . The measurable objectives of the school division 

2. An assessment of the extent to which the objectives are being achieved 

3. Strategies for achieving the objectives. 

Each school in the state must also involve representatives of its commvmit> in developing an annual 
plan for that school. 

In addition to parent and lay persons, involvement in setting and assessing goals should be 
extended to another group the students. Students can be involved in division and school planning 
councils. In Danville students have served as members of these planning groups since 1972 dnd hu-c 
made valuable contributions. But, as pointed out by Tyler, this involvement must be continued m 
the classroom with the ultimate purpose of having the student assume an active role in his education. 
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To maximize leaniing, students should perceive what behavior they are expected to learn and should 
feel confident that they can carry these learning tasks through successfully.^^ Student involvement 
in planning their own education leads rr^ore motivated students. 

In addition to increased motivation by students and commitment by piirentSTind the lay 
cpmm unity^jnvojyement byjhe_cprnmunity results, in more communilyjsspurces.being.open.ani.^. 
accessible. The need for strengthening outof-school resources ahdlielping students deal with the 
non-school environment was inferred by Tyler based on the following generalizations: 

1 . While the time available to the schoQl has.remained relatively constant, the time given to 
education by parents, community agenicts, and work "setTingsTias been gre a fly reduced. 

2. An adequate educational system in a modem society must include experiences that take 
place outside the school, which is where young people spend most of their time. ^ ^ 

The bringing of outside resources into the schools adds richness, relevance, and reality to .he 
school program. In Danville we are finding that community people are willing and anxious to 
become involved in the school. A recent project of two of our sixth grade teachers illustrates U i 
point.' 

These teachers had participated in a local in^ervice workshop on the free enterprise system. 
The workshop was an outgrowth of a community concern for the teaching of the free enterprise 
system and was a cooperative effort of a local private college, the area Chamber of Commerce, and 
the school system^ As an outgrowth of this workshop, these teachers developed a student project 
designed to give students an understanding of the free enterprise system. This project was the 
production of Christmas ornaments. 

The students formed a corporation, set up an assembly line to produce the product, and 
marketed their product. During the incorporation phase a local lawyer visited with the classes and 
discussed the legal aspects of forming a corporation. Following the visit by the lawyer, a banker 
discussed the financial considerations of starting a business. When it came time to set up the 
assembly line, the plant manager of a major industry in the area provided the class with expert 
advice on production. Finally , the class made arrangements with local businesses to serve as outlets 
for their product. 

While the project described above was a valuable experience for the Danville sixth grade 
students, it is not possible for schools to provide the full range of learning experiences needed by 
students. Not ?i]l> resources be brought into the school, bu t stud ents must go 

out into the eoniniunity. Students need opportunities to become involved in work experiences in 
the community . These experiences can be furnished b> business, industry, agriculture, health 
agencies, civil service, and social agencies. It should be the role of the school to seek out these 
opportunities, organize them for effective and sequential learning, and supervise them to assure that 
educational values are being attained by students. 

Community education is not going to solve the problems of education, it is not a panacea. But 
eommunity education is more than opening the buildings at night and at other times when 
traditionally they have been closed. Community education serves an important function in 
reminding us of the interdependent of the schools and the community. As the schools return to 
the concept of serving the community, public support and confidence in schools will increase. 
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Two Approaches to Community Education 

by Michael V. Woodall 
Superin teMent, Milford School District 
Milford, Delaware 



Community education has recently become a popular movement in public education. 
Certainly it is: an appealing idea which tends to s^ll itself. 

Tlie growing support of community education will probably continue, and at this time, tlie 
current economic scene appears to be its greatest hurdle in being fully implemented across the 
country. « — ^ 

Basic Elemenis in a Community Education Program i- - ^ 

Like an> social movement on a wide scale, the community education movement is subject to a 
wide vari^tity of interpretations. Some descriptions tend to be philosophicjii ,*^jal statements, and 
others tend to be operational .descriptions. 

Prooably most people gain th6ir contact with community education through its various, out 
famous, operational features. The feature of expanded use of school buildings grounds is very 
significant. It has probably been the major springboard to initiation. Another feature has been the 
need for (Coordination of the various programs and services in the community, ifelower in acceptance 
has been jhe provision of health services. The opportunity to physically move 1 myriad of 
governmental agency offices to its citizens has been espoused. Strong interest has been given to the 
mutual p rovision of ed ucationa l and recreationaj services. . 



The most useful goal description o/ community education ibr me is stated, by Flughes. He says 
that the school may serve a four-fold role which is: 

1 . An educational center where children and adults have optimum opportunities for study and 
learning; 

2. A, neighborhood center for cultural and recreational activities; 
3: A center fof social services; and 
4. A'Center of neighborhood and community life assisting citizens in the A\dy and solution of 

neighborhood problems.^ | 
These features ot techniques have become the essence of community education fur many of us. 

Standard i4 pproach | 

The s^-'.^dard approach in implementing a community education program Ijdb beveral distinct 
features. First of all, U inquires the night, weekend, and summer use of school facilities. It suggests 

^John R, Hughes, editor, The Community School and Its Concepts: 1972, ED07353l,jERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, P. 0. Drawer 0, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
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that either a fulNtime or part-time coordinator be employed. Tliere should be cleiital help, program 
funds, etc. It is implied that it should be located on one campus. There should be a totally 
coordinated effort among all governmental and service agencies at that campus. In addition, 
emphasis is given to the use of community resources in the regular day classes as well as the night 
classes; - — ~- — 

It has beer, my privilege to participate in the establishment of thr<^e community school 
programs in a metropolitan school district utilizing the standard approach, which, in my opinion, is 
preferable, if a district has sufficient funds. In establishing these programs, it was necessary to 
create a receptivitv upon the part of the school board to obtain the green light for implemer.iation. 
Hence, it w?s a start from scratch. In order to whet the interest of the board, we selected two of its 
members who were highly involved in community cultural and recreational activities. They were 
paired with the central staff directors of physical education and fine arts, and fif/wn to Flint, 
Michigan for an orientation session. That was a great experience for all four people. 

Later, the board had the task of selecting a new superintendent and it chose one who had 
experience with, and an enthusiasm for, the community school movement. After the new 
superintendent arrived, the district physical education director was given the task of starting the 
district's program. We worked with various community agencies and particularly the recreational 
districts in outlining the funding, program essentials, etc. The recreational districts had strong input, 
as well as the high school building principal, in selecting the local community school directors. 

Contracts werc developed between the school and recreational districts to share salary and 
other costs. The school district received project approval from the State Departmeni of Education 
to receive funding for adult educational programs. Recreational districts obtained land-leases from 
the school district and received ^^i^cJal grants for the development of recreational facilities. 

When the three community school directors were on the job, they tried to elicit use of their 
schoolbuildings b\ coinmunit> organizations which had already cbtablished ongoing progr ms. 
Using those programs, the existing recreational programs,TiTdllTe~stale~-supl)olTi^^ 
programs as a base, the communities were surveyed to determine additional needs for program 
expansion. 

Since these initial programs were so successful, the district has continued to establish more. It 
is hoped that someday all seventeen high schools will be part of such a program. 

A not her A pproach 

1 am currently involved with another approach |o community education in a different school 
district. Because of several factors, it has a different administrative structure. 

this community education program has been evolving for several years. In 1953, the State 
Legislature enacted a law requiring school districts to allow persons within the district to use the 
buildings at cost. In 1 967, a small group of citizens formed an adult education association and 
requested the use of school buildings for community enrichment and cultural activities. The school 
board agreed to provide building usage and to furrish utility costs. That group of dedicated 
volunteers still organize and admmister these programs in several of the district's six schools. Vital 
to the association's success is a highly motivated and untiring volunteer director. Last year the adult 
program drew a total course enrollment in excess of 1,200. More than half of these adult students 
came from twenty communities outside the school district, with some of those communities being 
more than thirty miles away. Included in this progiam arc several graduate courses offered by two 
different colleges, over forty other courses, a Icciure series, musical performances, and theatrical 
performances. Instructors' materials, or performance costs are usually borne by the student or the 
audience. Some of these costs are supported by special grants. 
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in.lhis approach to community education, there has not been a definite starting point for the 
program. It \vas not a staff idea to be sold to.the board. The origin came from various sources. 
Like the standard model, it reguires the full use of school facilities. But, because the district is 
^.omposed of one high school with a feeder middle school jand four elcrr.eitary schools, community 
education-tends to be a district-wide endeavor insteaS*of a single school piogram. The lack of funds 
also necessitates program administration by various dibtrijit* administrators and volunteers instead of 
employing a school coordinator. Although attempts have been made^successfully, there has not 
been a broad involvement by other governmental agencies. Tliis absence is probably due in part (o 
the lack of district staff time. In addition, the use of community resources in the regular day classes 
has received a low priority. / 

Although the state has located some basic adult education courses in this district, its main 
program is administered in other districts in the two counties. The city and county governments 
have been using school facilities for recreational activities for years. They operate sports programs 
for people over eighty^ears of age during the afternoons and on weekends. During the summer their 
programs are expanded with arts and-crafts. 

< ~' 
Lessons Learned / 

The administration of community education programs is both difficv*lt and rewarding. It 
provides one with the opportunity to serve and assist communities in dealing with what they 
consider to be problems in wavs .,hich they deem most appropriate. My experiences over the past 
several years have led to several observation'* and concessions; 

1. A well-received community scnool program in^volving adults shouid expand support of the 
total school program. because it bro. Jens the ^iumber o^ families served by the school system. 

2. A well-received community sc*"^ol p.ogram involving adults shoa!d expand support of the 
total scHbdl program because >. le adults only appreciate the school program's direct 
services to them. 

3. The community*:, view of the role of t.:e public'^chools ma'-.t be taken »nto account in 
establishing a program, since some communities tend to be more conservative than others. 

4. In determining the types of sc ices to include in the program, various groups and many 
individuals must be consultco lo determine their de:ares. T!ii;y approaUi avoids wasted time, 
wasted money, and negative attitudes. 

5. Program expansion should proceed carefully in order to allow for sensitivity to community 
priorities, adequate communication time, and adequate coordination time. 

6. Program coordination with other governmental agencies often tends to be one of the major 
stumbling blocks. Suspicion, legal responsibility, and institutional pride must be dealt with. 
Constant communication, giving credit for other ageu'^y contributi«^ns, ar ^ understanding of 
their needs are essential to adequate coordination. 

7. Program success depends upon the maintenance of good relations with the regular school 
staff of teachers, custodians, and principals. 

8. A successful program depends upon a commitment to serve the needs of the community, as 
identified by the community, instead of a cor *mitirent to implement a preconceived 
program, model, or administrative structure. 

9. It is necessary to thoroughly publicize the programs offered. Unlike regular school programs, 
there is not an automatic clientele. The fact that the programs are free cr ^expensive does 
not create an interest in theiii» it only eliminates a barriei to thosv' interested people who 
difficulty in paying. 
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Community Education in the Suburbs: 
Does It Serve a Purpose? 

by Warren J. Pace 
Supewitendent, Falls Church Public Schools 
Falls Church, Virginia 

' Jeffrey H. Orloff Robert G. Smiles 

Principal MiMison Community School Coordinator, Community Education 



Community Education offers the promise of improvement in the quality of Hfe for 
communities across the country. But, are .there settings where Community Education cannot be 
effective? Are there communities where the availability of key services and opport\inities preclude 
the'heed and usefulness of a Community Education project? 

These are some of the questions that were asked in 1974 when discussions about implementing 
d Community Education program in Falls Church, Virginia were begun. The smallest jurisdiction in 
the Washington, D. C, metropolitan area. Falls Church provides its 1 2,500 citizens with a vareity'of 
municipal_services, including its own school system. 

Falls Church is located about eight miles from Washington, D. C, and is bounded on both sides 
by the large counties of Arlington and Faiifax. This metropolitan sprawl presented a number of 
conditions which had to be taken into consideration when the Community Education prognun in 
Falls Church was contemplated. 

1 . Recreational opportunities. Falls Church h^^s long had an effective recreation department 
which.haS provided a comprehensive program for its citizens. In addition, a multitude of 

fofHef recreational opportunities are available through many private facilities, colleges, 
agencies and neigliboring recreational departments. 

2. Adult education. Falls Church residents have access to two of the finest and largest adult 
education programs in the copntry-those of Ariington and Fairfax Counties. 

3. Social services; There are a variety of social services available to Falls Church residents. 
These aidude both state and lo5a4 programs in addition to some pri\ate agencies which 
provide services based on a person's financial ability to pay. 

4. Other opportunities. In most Jarge. urban areas, there are a great number of services and 
programs available to the general population. Falls Church, as part of the Washington, D. C, 
metropolitan area, seems to be especially fortunate in this regard. There is a wealth of 
cultural, recreational, educational and related opportunities available. 

Though, the number of agencies represented in this example is somewhat extreme, the point is 
•.alid that there are an astonishing number of educational and enrichment opportunities for people 
in this area. For example, in 1975 the Falls Church schools v/ere considering offering a course in 
Transactional Analysis for adults, a highly popular course in personal psychology, .-^t that time at 
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least seven other dgencies were also offering the Lourse as aduh enrichment. These included two 
neigliboring adult education programs, the continuing education extension of the state university, 
the non-credit division ol the community college, the local Y\VCA and the area Transactional 
Analysis Association. 

Does, then, such a situation leave room for a school-based Community Education program? Is 
there a need for suJi a program when su Ji comprehensive and diverse services already exist? Can it 
be justified? The answer to these questions in Falls Chinch has been a resounding "yes," 

Community Education, after a year and a half of existence, is prospering and enjoying the 
support of the citizenry. Several reasons help to account for its success in a setting where it might 
not have been appropriate. 

1 . Sense of community. The fact that one's "own" schools are being used has also been 
significant in the succcss of community education in Falls Church. Citizens in Falls Church 
have long felt a sense of identity with the community and particularly with its schools. This 
feeling has led to many people supporting the Community Education programs, 

2. Proximity . Proximity studies in adult education have shown that distance from the location 
of the class is a significant factor in enrollment. We have found this to be true in Falls 
Church as well. Information from surveys and comments from participants indicate that 
proximity is important. Some people state that they would not enroll in an identical 
program that was offered at a site not within the city limits. Others report that they choose 
courses based on the schools in which they are offered. 

3. Special nccjs. Recognizing the considerable amount of duplication already in exibtence, we 
have attempted to develop programs around the needs of specific groups in our community. 
For example, a program on the financial aspects of retirement was held for those in that 
category , and because of the increasing number of single parents in this area, a program was 
developed lo meet some of their needs. 

4. Interageiicy cooperation. Because of the num. "ous agencies and organizations already 
involved in the community, cooperation between them and the Community Education 

'program is essential. In Falls Church the Community Education Coordinator has worked 
closely with the recreation department, the local community college, the university 
extension and others in. the development of programs. In addition. Falls Church has been a 
mernbrr of a regional council cqmppsed of members of area adult and continuing education 
programs. Tim council, suggested by the State Department of Education, has as its charge 
the development of responsive programs among its member organization. 

5. Timing. A final reason that Community Education has beeasuccessful in Falli Church is 

that citizens were expressing concern about the fui. .e of their schools. With a dwindling school 
enrollment and a large percentage of families (one out of four) without school age children, 
the timing was right for Community Education and its new approaches to utilization of 
buildings and facilities. Recently, a comprehensive study of school facilities needs by a 
citizen task force resulted in some far-reaching recommendations about future building 
use. Community Education played a significant role in the task force's deliberations. 
After a year and a half. Community Education has already made significant strides. Schools 
and ineir facilities are now open before and after school, evenings, weekends and summers. Pre- 
schoolers, senior citizens, and other groups are involved in school-based programs. Tlie p^ogiam is 
guided by an advisory council and has received substantial support from agencies, governmental 
bodies and the citizens at large. 

Thus, with planning and foresight. Community Education ir. Falls Church has made vital 
contributions in a geographic area where, it was thought by some, not to be needed. 
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Cooperation— or-Conflict 



by James C. Greiner 
Director, Parks and Recreation 
Portsmouth, Virginia 

There was a time when I was absolutely certain that the community education movement 
would sweep the country in a manner akin to Genghis Khan's conquest of Western Orlu^^ation or 
the Beatles sudden, total domination, over the world of music. The movement would open the 
doors of cooperation as it opened the doors of the old schoolhouse, and it v.ould tear down the 
fences in peoples minds as it opened the gates to hitherto locked schoolyards. And all this would 
be accompiihsed, I reasoned, because IT WAS RIGHT! It was logical, practical, and it made sense, 
SOITi/>!Z)TOBE. 

Now, I am not the first rosy-eyed idealist to discover flecks of chaff in my grain. My own 
personal experience with community education as Director of Parks and Recreation in a small city 
has been a good one. Yet I^ontinue to hear rumblings, louder and louder, among colleagues and 
professionals in other human service fields, concerning alleged and actual abuses and prostitution of 
the system as it should operate. At first I cast these dispersions aside as sour grapes or territorial 
grumblings from the **unenliglitened." 

BiiTllien names began to accompany comments, and many of them belonged to trusted and 
liighly- respected individuals. These were not run-of-the-mill, habitual complaincrs,and I found 
myself looking more cjosely at my own grainpile, lest I overlook some impurity hiding there. 

There is now no question that at least part of my prophesy concerning community education 
has come true. The movement has spread more rapidl> than even its most avid supporters believed 
possible. The very fact that community education is currently the center of such conversation and 
controvers> among important persons in the leisure services and other hu.nan services fields is in 
itself a testimony to its sudden emergence as a powerful social force. 

"Nothing-can r ^p an idea whose time has come" is a phrase commonly heard in describing 
the growth of community education. There is no question that community education's time has 
come. Tlie questions at this point seem to be (1 ) Will its coming be considered an opportunity or 
a threat by existing organizations? and (2) When it arrives, will it really resemble the product 
which has been sold to the community? 

Tlie answer to the first question depends upon whom you ask. I i^Aed a great number of 
people in the preparation of this article, and received a myriad of ar.owers. The National 
Recreation Association Js the official voice of the parks, recreation, and conservation field. 
Officially, it has taken a cautious, wait and see attitude. NRPA's only public stand on the matter 
is contained in the July 1973 remarks of Executive Director Dwiglit F. Rettie to a Senate 
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Subcommittee studying legislation for funding community education programs. Mr. Rcttie 
expressed the following concerns: * _ 

// has been the real life experience ofNRPA professionals, however, that effective 
implementation of these goals depends heavily on a spirit of posit iie touperation between 
the several agciKics and groups involved. A number of communit) -sJiool programs ha\ t 
begun h) immediately establishing recreation programs not in tooperation with total park 
and recreation agencies, but in competition with them. Thus instead of multiplying the 
possible services to a community, the program has immediately duplitated activities, 
reproduced facilities already a\ailable and replicated programs already being proiidcJ by 
trained recreation professionals. 

Tliis statement gives some credence to reports that frequent and sometimes heated 
^'discussions'' occur among NRPA stafi concerning the pros ancj tons of community education. 
One staffer related to me a particularly bitter personal experience which left him unalterably 
opposed to community education. In his case, the recreation department actually had less uhc of 
schools under community education than before the system was initiated. The community 
education program openly and aggressively competed with the established community rccreatiun 
>gram. His view is shared by others in the National office. 

Slill others al NRPA feel tlie recreation pfbTessidn musT aTfacTi itself to tTie community" 
education movement, or lose out on both funding and influence. They see logic in the system. 
Tlie discussions continue with no apparent winner. 

The battle at NRPA is but a carbon miniaturc.of the conflict on a nationwide scale. Across 
the country YMCA, Y\VCA, scouting, extension, recreation, and other personnel in existing 
agencies are leacting with similarly divergent views. 

At a recent conference, I listened to an Extension Youth Specialist from Flint, Michigan, who 
launched an attack on the cradle of community education with such intensity and ferocity, I expect 
it would have caused Mr. C. S. Mott, Sr. to sell his General Motors stock, were he alive to hear it. 

Henry Swan, the well respected Director of the Phoenix, Arizona Parks and Recreation 
Department, recently reflected upon the threat community education has posed to bomc municipal 
agencies: 

Community recreation is the 70 year old .uepchild of local goxernment. The 'communit) 
school program' is the very recently acquired stepchild of education. Community rvcrcatiun 
service professionals liave watched as schools ha\e stood empty and unused, as school bund 
elections have failed and as schools hai e lost contact with people. Scfioul administrators 
and board members have watched as community recreation and park bond elections 
succeeded and as the community recreation image has steadily improved. Community 
recreation sen ice professionals hax e watched as school administrators grasped fur lifcsai tng 
devices to regain their good public image, as they reached out to the community school 
concept, as the community school program has proiided a focal point for the communits 
The community school program is in direct competition with tummunity recreation fur thi 
public dollar available for community activities. 

*Mn the face of declining school populations, some educators see community education as a 
means to justify the status quo. They see the opportunity in leisure to expand their domain," 
explains Sondra Kirsch, a former county recreation director who nevertheless doesn't see 
community education as a threat to existing agencies. 

This type of sudden reversal of form concerning door opening by school administratur:. rankles 
many people who have been attempting to use schools for some time unsuce^ >sfully . A YMCA 
director put it to me this way. "For years our local YMCA has asked for the use of the schools for 
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dub nicetingi>.*uid organized sports, and for years we were told the schools could not be used for 
this. When the school board adopted the community school concept, we were told the schools 
would open *o our use. Instead, the community schools ope ;d their own programs which were 
*identica!'tt> and in direct competition to ourts. I i^upported LT>mmunity education, even went 
before the school board to get it installed. Now I can tell you I am unalterably oppose^d to it.'' 
Stories of this t> pe spread rapidly and there are enough of them going around to begin lo 
worr> supporters of the movement. For the movement which fostered coordination and 
cooperation to be .accused of creating competition and dupHcation is a serious charge indeed. 

Considering the growth during the past few years, the incidence of abuse is small. Ii probably 
is no more significant than the number of recreation and community agency personnel actively 
sabotaging and undercutting Lommunit> education for selfish reasons. But self-serving has no place 
in the true conimunity education j)hilosoph> and self-serving and empire building under the guise _ 
of community education is even less acceptable than self-serving under any other label. 

In most coniniunities community education is working and working well. It is working 
bLLv4Use the concept is souiid the public is demanding it, and the professionals on both sides have 
adopted a positive attitude of putting community first. . 

Gordon Sprague, Chief of Recreation and Parks in Jacksonville, Florida, echoes the sentiments 
uf man> of his colleagues when he sa>s, "If we were financially independent, had adequate staff 
and facilities, I would cnjo> being independent from concert efforts, but recreation relates to 
educdtioii, so we have taken a positive leadership role in maximizing resources available." 

This relatioiibl-ip between education and recreation is becoming increasingly indefinable as 
the recreation profession re-cvaluates its own basic concept and definition. 

Education is a much defined word, but I like the definition of Bob Frossard, former 
Uni\crsit> of Virginia Community Education Center Director. "Education is anything in which 
knowledge produces positive change in a person." 

Frossard's definition of education is as broad as this definition of recreation offered at a 
recent conference. "In the emerging view it is not activities, or facilities, or programs that are 
ccnlraK it is vvhat happens to people. Recreation is not a specific event, a position in time, or a 
place in space, it is a dimension in life; it is a state of being." 

That definition is rapidl> gaining acceptance in the leisure services field. Recreation Director 
Jod> Milliard, of Kingman, Arizona, ruccnlK wrote in a community education class schedule: 

It h ntit tht ai (n itici> thamch et> or the filling of tfic Idyure hours that is our ultimate goal. The 
filling oj leisure hours with uttiuties lends it^df to the traditional concept of reereation, but ne 
need to address oursehts to the emerging tomept of recreation which is to provide the 
indiiidual with opportunities and actixities that allow him to find and explore his own range of 
utilities to I. .If new and varied experiences in an environment wherein he can experience 
success, and to conic awa) Jrom a program or experience w ith a renew ed and amplified feeling 
that he is a wforth\\ adecpiate human being. 

This emerging concept of recreation is hard for some traditionalists in the field to accept. It 
IS even le:>s understood b> some school officials, who don't recognize the recreation professional 
unless he has a whistle in his mouth and is dribbling a basketball down the hallway. Yet this 
knowledge 15 csscnlrai to the education official who truly wishes to see the value of recreation and 
the relationship between education and recreation. 

"The community school usually lists 'recreation' as a 'course' or as in an adjunct to physical 
education. This insults the community recreation service professional who sees recreation as any 
experience which contributes to self-fulfillment/' warns Henry Swan. 

Two common things emerge from all conversations. First, no one disagrees with the basic 
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concept of community schools, that is, that school facilities should be used by the cumniunity. 
Second, a perspn's view of community education is biased by their personal experience with the 
concept in practice some good, some bad, and some non-committal. All of which brings us to our 
second question, "When community education arrives, will it be as advertised?" 

The "advertisements," ranging from the epic film "To Touch a Child" to modern sophisticated 
multi-m^dia pr^ovntations and the annual pilgrimage to Flint, promise coordination of services, 
community involvement in determining nccds, and most of all, extended use of the multi-million 
dollar school building and grounds complex. To a tax weary populace, tired of tales of duplication, 
bureaucracy, and governmental waste, the plan sounds like an answer to a prayer. 

But taxpayers aren't the only ones praying. Faced with decHning school populations and a 
citizenry who will no longer give them a blank check, harried.ss.hool administrators are grasping for 
programs to improve tjipil image_ajid_regain public support. 

Public recreation agencies are fighting for the same tough dolli^r and arc jealously guarding 
their own areas of concern, and private agencies, not endowed with public funds, are fighting for 
their lives. Out of this life and death struggle, somehow harmony and cooperation are supposed 
to reign supreme. 

Perhaps the biggest flaw in the actual product as contrasted to the advertised product is the 
lack of citizen involvement. Notable exceptions can be found (such as in Baltimore County, 
Maryland), but by and large, today's community education programs are products of professionals 
and agencies, not communities. The principal or the coordinator, or the school board, or the park 
district always have the final say, and the commitment to true involvement is more often than not 
a function of the lips and not of the heart. 

I remember clearly my first visit to Flint, and the unbelievable impression that program left 
upon me. Not until I returned home to Danville did I realize that not once in the three day period 
had I heard an advisory committee discussed in depth or seen the result of a strong community 
involverrient dcfun prograrhrnirig. T am Becoming more .ind rhore convinced that community 
education cannot fulfill its true purpose until it taker out of the hands of professionals and put 
in the hands of the people in the community. Tficy will not allow the petty overlapping and 
jealousies to continue. It is interesting to note that most of the resentments now felt by established 
community organizations are not directed toward the concept or the community, but toward the 
professionals operating the program. 

Henry Swan summarizes the present situation, "All the ingredients for a realljr great fight are 
present in thi^ potential conflict between community school and community recreation. This fight 
must XEVER materialize. It will not if the professional*, in both campo face the facts objectively, 
squarely, forcefully, and immediately." 

Fortunately, there are professionals in both camps who will meet this challenge squarely and 
forcefully. 

"The idea that a vigorous and effe* live municipal parks and recreation department is 
threatened by a community school is nonsense," flatly states Ken Smithee, past President of the 
American Recreation and Park Society. "The job of providing for the public's leisure needs is so 
vast that no one agency can expect to do it alone. Accordingly, there is a place for municipal 
park and recreation departments, county departments, schools, private and non-profit recreation 
agencies, and many others in meeting the recreational needs of any given locality. Cooperation 
and consultation not ct nipetition among agencies ar^ the answer. The professionals, who spend 
time in a community competing with and downgrade. each other, are being counter-productive 
and they, their organizations and the public will ultimately be jlhe losers in such an undesirable 
and needless situation," 
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The community education movement's continuing success will not depend upon its 
acceptability as a concept, for that is well established. It will depend upon the i5eople who espouse 
it, md operate it, and cooperate with it. Those people will make vvork or fail, and the concept 
itsJi will have minimal affect on its fate. But, if the professionals truly understand the concept, 
they should not feel threatened. The understanding of that concept lies in the name. The key word 
is community. It does not refer to who is doing the serving, but who is being served. 

I no longer think the community school concept can survive and prosper simpl> because it is 
riglit, logical and makes sense. But it will survive and it will prosper, in spite of its problems, 
because the majority of agencies and their staff will overcome the threat and seize the opportunity 
to serve the community. 
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Community Education 
and the Deaf Community 

by William J. McClure 
President, Florida School for the Deaf and Blind 
St, Augustine, Florida 



Introduction * ^ 

The rapid expansion of the community education concept in the past ten or fifteen >ears has 
made it possible for more and more people in different walks of life to improve their knowledge, 
their skills, and their opportunities for greater economic security and to develop their potential in 
many areas. But there. is one group to which these opportunities have been provided in only a 
limited way or in only isolated instances and that group is the deaf segment of our population. 
Unfortunately, community education programs have failed to meet the needs of the deaf 
population in a great majority of the areas where these programs exist largely because there is little 
understanding of the needs of deaf persons v/ithin communities. Conversely deafadults c5ftcri have 
little knowledge of the avaikibility of community education programs and/pr ways in which the> 
can participate. Often the "deaf persons do not read the paper or frequent those places where 
notices of community education appeai nor are they aggressive enough to go out and locate these 
programs on their own. Th^y needed to be reached through and by organizations ef and for the 
deaf. 

Their numbers are few but tbere are deaf persons in all parts of our country. They are often 
unidentified because of tht invisibile nature of the handicap and because the communication 
barriers imposed b> the handicap often lead deaf persons to seek recreation and social life among 
their own peers and apart from their work associates. The communication barrier, the constraints, 
on education imposed by a hearing impairment, plus the restrictive communication modes in vogue 
until the comparatively recent advent of the "total communication" philosophy have had a 
detrimental effect on many deaf persons. The result had been a large number of dtaf adults who 
have completed elementary and possibly secondary educational programs with a minimal command 
of language and minimal exposure to the wide variety of cultural opportunities and occupational 
skills now available through community education programs. 



Securing Support 

In most states, the large residential schools for the deaf are the repositories of expertise in the 
area of deafness. These schools are look to for information and leadei^hip by the great majority of 
deaf adults in the various states. At the same time these large residential schools have felt primary 
responsibility for their on-campus programs at the elementary and secondary levels, a responsibility 




for develdping acceptible habits, morals, standards, recreational pursuits and interscholastic and 
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athletics. There has been little time, inadequate staffing and no funding to become 
involved with their alumni, nor with other portions of the deaf population and their unmet needs. 
The establishment of the-Coramunity -Education-Center at Gallaudet^UegCT Washington,-D^C 



has Lausec many large schools for the deaf to re-examine their feelings of responsibility toward the 
deaf adult; In some states where residential schools have felt some vague stirring of conscience or 
responsibility toward the total deaf population group there has been reluctance on the part of 
State Departments of Education to supply funds which would enable these residential schools to 
extend services to the adult deaf population. But in some instances with financial support from 
Gallaudet,|these schools have secured additional funds from their State Departments of Education 
to begin programs to involve the deaf adult in the community education process. 

Recei^tly , the Florida School for the De af a nd the Blind has moved into this area with 

assistance from the Gallaudet College Center for Community Education, and the Center for 
Community Education at the University of Flcrida in Gainesville. After obtaining an initial grant 
from the Center for Community Education at Gallaudet, the Florida Scjiool requested matcliing 
funds from! the Florida Department of Education to further the program. 

The first lequest for matcliing funds from the state was turned down and we were informed 
vve were ineligible to participate in statewide community education programs. Florida law provides 
that local school boards which wish to do so can set up community education programs in the 
district (the area of the county) served by that district and its board. Community colleges which 
wish to do so can set up off-campus programs within the area served by the particular community 
college. The same is true of the universities' and continuing education's off-campus programs, 
which the> wish to establish. The assumption regarding the Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind was that because it was located in St. Augustine, St. Johns County, it could only become 
mvolved in Lommunity education programs in that area and the adult deaf population in the area 
was, of course. ver> small. Several other governmental departments and/or agencies concurred in 
this view. 

The Florida S^ hool attempted to correct the misconception concerning its participation in the 
Lomniunit> education program. It was pointed out that the school did not intend to establish a 
program nor to provide facilities in any other area of the state. The purpose was for the school to 
serve as a facilitator in bringing together all members of the deaf community and community 
education personnel in the various areas of the state. The school emphasized the fact that the 
deaf and persons associated with the deaf throughout the state need the opportunity to participate 
in community education programs especially in those areas and activities which were of interest and 
concern to them. It was pointed out that since FSDB was established, the deaf of Florida have 
looked to the school for leadership. The school was more in touch with them than any other 
existing agency and it seemed only logical that such programs would be the responsibility of the 
school. These arguements fell on deaf ears. 

Subsequently, it was pointed out to an influential member of the legislature, a representative 
from the area where the school is located, that the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind and 
its board by law sepe the entire Stat; of Florida. Students enrolled come from almost every 
county in the ^tate^nd certainly from every section. If the school were to-be given funds for a 
community education program, it would seem only logical to serve the adult deaf persons residing 
in those same areas from which regular students are enrolled the entire State of Florida. Again, it 
was pointed out that the irony of the whole situation was that the school did not contemplate the 
actual establishment of programs from the school or by school personnel. The school merely 
wanted to bring together deaf persons throughout the state with those responsible for community 
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education programs in the many areas. Thus, these deaf persons would be informed of the 
opportunities that are theirs and the persons directing the programs would be nifornied of the needs 
of deaf persons and/or those associated with them. As a result of this final appeal, the Stale 
Attorney General related-^in opinion that the Florida School \v<i5^ eligible^ for a conummity^-iUK-rflK^n 
grant and eligible to serve deaf adults throughout the state. 

It probably helped the position of the school, when the 1975 legislature approved a bill 
submitted by the same St. Johns County representative, spedllcally namnig FSDB in separate 
sections of the Community Education Act. The ifaHcized words were added amending the bill as 
follows: under the section on the purpose of the bill '*to provide state leadership and financial 
support by encouraging and assisting local school districts, the Florida Sthoul for tlu DcuJ and flic 
Blind, and other local governmental agencies in the establishment of Community Schoolb." Section 
4 was also amended id read ''Community School Program pursuant to policies and regulations to 
be adopted by tTie State Board of Education, each school board and tlie Board of Trustees for the 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind may submit to the Department a request for a 
Community School Grant." 

Moving Towards Community Educat^pn 

Early contacts with the coordinators of community education in various counties throughout 
the state emphasized the need for an orientation program to acquaint coordinators with the needs 
of the deaf persons in their communities. Conversely, the contacts also pointed out the lack of 
information existing within the deaf community concermng the community education program, 
the services it offered and ways that the deaf coinmunily could call to the attention of the proper 
people their interest in and need for many of the services already being supplied to hearing people. 

When the FSDB school appointed a Community Education Coordinator in the fall of 1975, 
the initial responsibilities of the position were delineated as follows: 

1. Program, with the assistance of the school administration, all comnUuiilv activities 
relating to the school. 

2. Promote, publicize, and interpret existing and planned programs to the school and the 
community. 

3. Accept responsibility for all activities of the school normally designed as coninuniity 
related. 

4. Establish rapport with leaders of the community (business, religious, and social). 

5. Maintain contact with the parents of the FSDB students and the FSDB alumni. 

6. Establish community advisory councils in some areas for the purpose of community 
education prograni develbpment and evaluation. 

^. Assist in a constant evaluation of activities for the purpose of upgrading existing programs 
and implementing new ideas. 

8. Assist in establishing summer ennchments and/or programs for the FSDB students in their 
home communities. 

9. Assist community educators in other communities to make existing courses available to 
deaf people who are interested. 

10. Perforni ^uch other related dutie;> and responsibilities as assigned by the school prinupal^i 

The program at the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind is now in its second year of 
operation and has met with success in a number of areas. The program is expanding and is 
developing an awareness in communities awareness both on the part of hearing persons and 
deaf persons. At present the following objectives are being realized in an increasing number of 
areas and ways: 
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1. The development of Iiais9n between the FSDB school and communities in the State of 
Florida. 

2. Contacts with the parents of FSDB students, 

3. Contact with alumn i of the FSDB school. 

4. The establishment of good public relations with the local community and other 
communities in the State of Florida through the use of appropriate media. 

5. An awareness of developments in community education in other schools for the deaf as 
well as in public schools, and the implementation of new development activities within 
the community education program. 

6. Encouragement and maintenance of contacts with other organizations which have an 
interest in serving the deaf population in community education projects. 

Provision of opportunities for deaf students from FSDB to become involved in and take 
advantaye^f community educatron programs wliicli ^xTst^iiHliieirome community during 
the summer months when the student is at home for vacation. 
8. Opportunities for hearing residents of St. Johns County to take advantage of the proposed 
community education programs offered through FSDB. 

Conclusion 

A number of deaf leaders within the state and deaf persons themselves have been involved with 
preplanning committees in preparing statewide position papers for the upcoming White House 
Conference. In the deliberations of these committees, the deaf members and those associated with 
them have become well acquainted with the terms **accessible environment, transportation barriers, 
architectural barriers and similar terms so meaningful to the urthopedicall> handicapped and those 
associated with them. In the December 1976 issue of the Deaf A mcncan, the publiciition of the 
National Association of the Deaf. Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Director of the Deafness and 
Commumcation Disorders* office, Rehabilitation Services Administration has compared th». above 
terms with "the complex and extensive communication barriers confronting deaf people.' Dr. 
Williams goes on to say that to his knowledge there has been no effective legislation, public 
education nrr implementation work carried on to reduce these communication barriers. Reduction 
of these barriers is a pervasive need to improve the daily living experience of all deaf people. 

Educators of the deaf were well aware that there is often an invisible wall between the school 
and the community. The concept of community education gives deaf schools the opportunity to 
do something to bridge the isolation experienced b> deaf people and to remove the "invisible wall." 
Community education attempts to build a "draw bridge'' between the community and the school 
so that school people, community people and deaf people .an work and solve man> problems 
together. The school acts as a catalyst in bringing together community resources to meet the 
identified needs of the deaf community and the deaf individual. The initiation of community 
education programs at the Florida School and in other schools throughout the country is aiding in 
reducing the Lommunication barriers whiclvexist between the deaf community and the rest of the 
community in which the> reside. Reduction of the communication barriers is enabling deaf 
persons to participate more fully in the opportunities available to others in the community and at 
L^l? sam?jjme assunie greater responsibilities in citizenship and service. 
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Contrasting Perceptions 

by Larry E, Decker 
School of Education 
University of Virginia 

The constancy of change along with diverse crises, constraints, and challenges has affected 
everyone's existence in organizational and institutional life in America. As a result, people are 
beginning to give greater consideration in their personal and professional lives to the dynamic whole 
instead of trying to address only a portion of their problems. The American political, social, 
economic, cultural, and educational scenes, filtered through experiences, have a direct effect 
upon people's perceptions of problems and opportunties. 

An Evolving Philosophy 

Community education is a multifaceted and dynamic philosophy. Although advocated with 
increased understanding md commitment by educational, governmental, business, and community 
leaders, the philosophy evokes diverse and sometimes contrasting perceptions. Some people belive 
that the concept of community education will become synon>mous with good educational practices 
whereas others hope the excitement that the concept is currently generating will be the passing 
fancy of a few advocates and will go the way of many promising educational practices of the past. 

For others, the concept is a new perception.of the potential of education which challenges 
public educfition to revitalize its role and to assist in the coordination of interdependent, , 
communityj-based resources and learning experiences that meet the needs of individuals, families, 
and communities. For still others, community education is an old idea of returning to the "Little 
Red School House,** which served as the common meeting ground for all community residents ^nd-^ 
related interest groups. And, then, there are some who feel it is a movement to "open up'' school , 
facilities and is synonymous with after-school and extended-day programs, adult education or 
recreation. ; 

Equally diverse are the glowing as well as deflating statements which abound in the writings 
and discussions of lay and professional people as they examine the varied purposes of community 
education. ! For example; - , . . ^ . > 

• Community education has the greatest potential of any educational movement.on the 
forefront today. 

^•^Community-educationjs. nothing ne-Wr--.we>already--have-it — ^ _ , 

• Community education is an idea whose time has come! 

• Scljools are already asked or demanded to do too much. So why even think of community 
education: we cannot afford to pay for it! 

— ■! ' I 

Sections used with permission of the National Association of Secondary School Viincipah^ NASSP Bulletin, 
Vol.59,No.|394,Nov. 1975. 




• Social, political^ economic, and educational considerations make community education an 
absolu^^ mandate for the future. 

• , There's no research or proof that community education made a difference. Its 

accountability criteria for perfo rmance a ssessment are not defi ned in ^ea^urahle ohjecfives. 



Potential Benefits ♦ 

The possible benefits to a community of a well-designed and carefully implemented 
community education program are numerous. People involved in the movement claim that 
community education can provide programs which will satisfy the needs and interests of all 
community members, will help to build a stronger sense of community, and will serve as thu 
catalytic process for building a better way of life in the community. In its final report, the U. S. 
Senate Subcommittee investigating Juvenile Delinquency recommended community education as 
one of nme major strafegies to address the problems relafeTto sc^jTooTUioFence ar^^^^ 
Other claims for community education include: 

• Community education can improve the public attitude toward general education services. 

• Community education increases the chances of favorable passage of bond issues and 
xeferendum features in support of public schools. 

• Community education programs improve the average K-12 attendance. 

• Community education is directly related to improved academic achievement. 

• Community education programs aid in the reduction of vandalism and other school- 
community problems. 

• Community education increases school, agency and organization coordination and 
cooperation which helps avoid costly duplication of services.^ 

Although the potential of community education is great, it is disconcerting to note that there 
is little hard evidence to indicate whether or not its benefits are being received. Adopting the 
community education philosophy does not automatically assure the receipt of these benefits. The 
assessment of the Office of Community Education Research at the University of Michigan is that to 
date, community education, as a practice, is far from community education ui> a concept. Jn 
practice, the majority of community education programs have not developed much beyond planned 
physical activity, formal adult education and hobby classes. Although presenting this sobenng 
finding, the research does show encouraging indications that "community education has promise, 
especially if we are able to learn from our research." , 

Consequences of Varying Perceptions 

As reflected in the preceding sections, varying opinions have led to different components being 
emphasized and consequently to variations in implementing the concept. Many of the variations 
exist because administrators and policy makers do not perceive the concept in its totality. Lack of 
conceptual clarity has often resulted in fragmentation in efforts to implement it. 

There is almost no public school system or individual elementary or secondary school in the 
country that cannot cite individual program' examples that are comparable to activities, program 
or processes advocated by community educators. As of June 1976, however, only 5.3% of all 

'Birch Bayh, Chmmitt Filial Report on the Nature and Prevention of School lloiente and Vahdahs/i, U. S. 
Senate Comiruttee on the Judiciary, U. S. Government Printing Ofice, 79-297, February 1977. ( 

^Larry E. Decker, i'ct»;7/c Helping People. An Overview of Community Education, Pendell Publisluti^ Co., i 



October 1976, p. 16 
p. 59 



'*Van Voorhees.Cwikand King, "Community Education Has ?wmsc," NASSP Bulletin, November 1975, 
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elementary and secondary public school buildings (5,083 out of 95,000) and 7.2 percent of all 
public school systems (1 ,200 oiit of 16,500) were identified as being involved in a planned and 
organized effort of implementing a comprehensive program for community education 
development.^ 



Fragmented community education efforts can produce, or can increase, conflicts and 
conceptual differences among school administrators, teachers, community colleges, adult educators, 
recreation and park personnel, social services staffs, and numerous others. If a cor*, nunity is to 
embracc thc philosophy and implement community education to its fullest potential, conceptual 
clarification is an essential first step. 

Conclusion 

Community education's proponents do not promise that it will solve all the problems of 
education or the many and complex situations arising from the American social, political, and 
economic scene. They believe, however, that community education can make a difference if 
people perceive the concept in its totality and modify existing educational organizations' structures 
to accommodate these new dimensions and directions. 

Implementing the philosophy is not without difficulties. Stephen Crane's poem effectively 
cxpa^sses the dilemma which frequently challenges those trying to implement community education. 
When the prophet, a complacent, fat man, 

_ Afrived-Qt-the^iiounttiin-lbp; — ~ — - - - 

He cried: Woe to my knowledge! 
I intended to see good white lands 
And bad black lands. 
But the scene is grey.^' 

Clarity of conceptualization is a must in implementing community education. Conceptual 
clarity provides tlie^scnse of direction thatis essential if community education is.to fulfill its 
potential. 



^C. S. Mott Foundation Annual Report, data from 15 regional Community Education Centers, June 1976. 
^Stephen Crane, JVic CuUcctedTocifisofStcphcn.Crane^iNiiw.YQtk^Uc^^ 
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